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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 
Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question, 
**You’ve answered well all other points, 
Now here’s my last suggestion : 


‘When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 
Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby ?”’ 


Said Sam, ‘“‘I own you’ve made my case 
Appear a little breezy. 

Suppose you put that question by, 
And ask me something easy! 


‘But, since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!”’ 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Next week the equal suffrage clans will 
gather in Minneapolis, which is preparing 
to give the National Convention a most 
hospitable reception. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has lost none of 
her wit, despite her 81 years. At the 
New England Suffrage banquet and Festi- 
val on May 22, looking around on the 
smiling faces of the distinguished audi- 
ence that crowded Faneuil Hall, Mrs. 
Howe remarked: ‘‘We hear it said every 
now and then that the woman suffrage 
movement is dying out. I have even read 
it in a book; but this does not look like a 
funeral feast. If the cold meats of which 
we have just partaken can be compared to 
‘funeral baked meats,’ they have cer- 
tainly furnished forth a very live fes- 
tival!”’ 





The Hon. William Dudley Foulke of In- 
diana was delighted to meet Mrs. Howe 
again. He used to do a good deal of 
speaking on woman suffrage platforms 
with her many years ago, when it took 
more courage for @ prominent public man 
to ally himself with the suffrage move- 
ment than it does now. ‘Into what a 
charming old age Mrs. Howe has risen!’’ 
he said enthusiastically, after the Festival. 
“And it is delightful to see how much 
everybody seems to love her. How differ- 
ent such an old age is from that of some 





once prominent politicians, who have 
grown sour and crabbed, and look on the 
dark side of human nature, and are losing 
their intellectual faculties!” 





The editors of the Woman’s JOURNAL 
started yesterday for Minneapolis. They 
will visit the Buffalo Exposition on the 
way. They expect to make the trip to 
the Yellowstone Park with the other dele- 
gates, after attending the National Suf- 
frage Convention, and to get home about 
June 17. 





The WomAn’s JOURNAL will be sent 
three months on trial to new subscribers 
for 25 cents. 





A full set of equal suffrage leaflets, 40 
different kinds, sent post-paid for ten 
cents. These include utterances in favor 
of woman suffrage by Secretary of the 
Navy Long, Phillips Brooks, Florence 
Nightingale, Clara Barton, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles 
Sumner, Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Frances Willard, Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Z. G. Wallace (‘‘the Mother of Ben 
Hur’), Col. T. W. Higginson, George 
William Curtis, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Hon, George F. Hoar, Charles Kingsley, 
and many other prominent men and 
women, 





Minnesota is a poor place of residence 
fora man who does not want to support 
his wife and abandons her, observes the 
New York Evening Post. The present 
Legislature has passed a law making wife 
abandonment a felony punishable by im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for not less 
than one year and not more than three, 
with a provision fora suspension of sen- 
tence provided the husband give bond to 
support his wife and family. Under this 
law it is believed that deserting husbands 
can be extradited from other States. To 
test it warrants have been issued by the 
county board of control of St. Paul for 
no less than thirty, and they are to be 
served immediately. If the law stands 
the test, other States may follow Minne- 
sota’s example. 


—— - 2oe ~——— 


MATTHEW VASSAR’'S TWO PEGS. 





Miss Cooper relates that a French trans- 
lator of J. Fenimore Cooper’s novels was 
much puzzled by the sentence, ‘He tied 
bis horse to a locust.’’ The Frenchman 
had never heard of a locust-tree. After 
deep thought, he translated locust sau- 
terelle, and added a foot-note to the effect 
that in America grasshoppers grew to a 
gigantic size, and that it was the custom 
to place one, stuffed, before the door of 
each house as a hitching-post. It seems 
to be as hard sometimes for men and 
women fully to understand each other as 
if they spoke different languages. 

Mrs. Mary K. Sedgwick says, in her re- 
cent article against equal suffrage in Gun- 
ton's Magazine: 

If men have proved such poor lawmak- 
ers asthe suffragists assert, the mothers 
of the nations should prove that they can 
train their sons better before demanding 
the responsibility of the ballot. 

Suffragists do not assert that our laws 
made by men alone are any poorer than 
they would be if they had been made by 
women alone; but we do claim that men 
and women in coéperation can do better 
than either sex by itself. Women love 
their husbands and sons as much as men 
love their wives and daughters. Yet al- 
most any man would shudder at the 
thought of having laws made for him by 
a Legislature composed of women alone, 
and responsible for its official acts to a 
constituency of women alone—not be- 
cause the women would mean unkindly 
by him, but because they could not fully 
understand his wants and his point of 
view. The converse is just as true. 
Where the laws relating to women are de- 
fective, it is not owing to depravity on the 
part of men, but to the fact that men are 
different from women, and cannot fully 
understand a woman’s needs or her point 
of view. 

This inability is often shown by the 
most amiable and benevolent men. The 
plans drawn for Vassar College did not 
provide for a closet in any bedroom. 
When Matthew Vassar’s attention was 
called to the fact, he said the lack could 
easily be supplied; it would only be neces- 
sary to put two pegs on each door, one for 
the student’s best dress and the other for 
her everyday dress. Much of the legisla- 
tion for women has been as well meant as 
those two pegs, and as inadequate. 

It is no discredit to a mother’s moral 





ability if she cannot bring up her son to 
be so much like a woman that he can com- 
pletely put himself ina woman's place 
and look at things from her point of view. 
One might as well blame her for lack of 
musical ability if she does not bring him 
up to sing soprano as well as bass. 

Women need the ballot not because men 
are sinners, but because they are by na- 
ture different from women—too different 
to be able to represent them. Unless the 
two sexes should ever become alike— 
which would be monotonous and regret- 
table—women must either go unrepre- 
sented or represent themselves, 

in Os Th 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Margaret Ziliox of Hamilton, O., 
for the last seven years has been deputy 
probate judge of Butler County. She 
has served in this capacity under three 
successive judges, and is acquainted with 
every detail of the office. Miss Ziliox ad- 
ministers oaths and conducts examina- 
tions pertaining to applications for mar- 
riage licenses, probating of wills, appoint- 
ment of guardians, inquests of lunacy, 
etc.,—in fact, performs all acts and duties 
as the judge himself may, except sitting 
in judicial proceedings. Her power to 
administer oaths is somewhat curious, 
when it is remembered that under the 
laws of Ohio a woman cannot be a notary 
public or hold any State office, because 
she is not an elector. The validity of her 
acts was one time contested in a case 
brought in the Butler County Common 
Pleas Court; the court decided in her 
favor, and on appeal the Circuit Court af- 
firmed the decision. 

Miss Ziliox is an exceptionally genial 
woman, and her intelligence and trust- 
worthiness are so widely recognized that 
lawyers and laity alike confidently depend 
upon her in all probate matters. 





Margaret A. Ketchum, of Carthage, 
passed the May examination for admis- 
sion to the Illinois bar, with flying colors. 





The course in business next year at 
Wellesley College will be conducted by 
Caroline J. Cook (B. A., Wellesley Col- 
lege, 1894), a graduate of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. 

The proceedings of the celebration of 
John Marshall Day (Feb, 4, 1901) at Effing- 
ham, Ill., in which Kepley & Kepley, at- 
torneys, participated, have been published 
in a beautiful booklet by the Effingham 
County bar. The addresses are printed 
in full, accompanied by excellent por- 
traits. The first address of the day, 
‘*Marshall as an Advocate and Expounder 
of the Constitution,’’ was by Hon. Henry 
B. Kepley; the closing address, ‘‘Marshall 
as a Patriot,’’ by Ada H. Kepley. It is 
pleasant to see that these two advocates 
of every good cause are not without honor 
in their own country. Fe Me Me 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, who was elected 
president of the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration at its annual meeting in Clinton 
on May 22, is a strong believer in equal 
suffrage, as well as a club woman de- 
servedly popular. 





A notable feature of the closing ses- 
sions of the women’s clubs in Massachu- 
setts is the planning of work to be carried 
on through the summer for social better- 
ment. The Newton Centre Woman’s Club, 
which contributed $433 toward philan- 
thropic work during the past season, has 
promised to be a generous contributor to 
the vacation school which it helped to 
start last summer, and has pledged $175 
forasloyd plant. The Springfield Wom- 
en’s Club has indorsed the movement for 
a vacation school, and its members will 
contribute. The Middlesex Women’s Club 
of Lowell prepared a definite plan for four 
vacation schools, at an estimated expense 
of $1,500 for the four, and presented it to 
the city council. The council voted them 
the amount asked for, and School Super- 
intendent Whitcomb purposes to carry 
out their plan as nearly as is possible. 
The Chelsea Woman's Club has raised 
money enough by an entertainment to 
carry on sand gardens or summer schools. 

The honorary commissioners from Min- 
nesota to the Pan-American Exposition, 
Mrs. C. A. Severance of St. Paul and Mrs. 
J. L. Washburn of Duluth, are active club 
women. Mrs. Severance is one of the 





most prominent and progressive women 
in St. Paul, saysthe Minneapolis Journal. 
She is always foremost in movements 
among women for extending the hospi- 
tality of the city to distinguished individ- 
uals and organizations, or for the better- 
ment of the city. Mrs. Severance is a 
Wellesley woman, and is active in the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumna, of which 
she was one of the organizers. She has 
been engaged in various literary enter- 
prises. She assisted the World’s Fair 
Board in preparing the collection of liter- 
ary works by Minnesotans, and was act- 
ively interested in the general State ex- 
hibit. Mrs. J. L. Washburn is a leader in 
clubs, philanthropy and society, and is 
widely known outside of Duluth. She has 
been identified with the State Federation 
since its organization, and is its secretary. 
She is a leading member of the Ladies’ 
Literature Class of Duluth, and of the 
Saturday Club, a popular department club. 
Mrs. Washburn has a flock of bright chil- 
dren, and is described as an ideal mother. 
F, M. A. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Drs. Minnie C. T, Love and Lenora B. 
Hanley have been appointed on the medi- 
cal staff of the National Jewish Hospital 
for Consumptives, Denver, Col. 

Dr. May Micheals, of the editorial staff 
of the Woman's Medical Journal, has been 
appointed medical inspector and teacher 
of hygiene to the Jewish Industrial School 
of Chicago. The position is full of op- 
portunity, and Dr. Micheals is admirably 
fitted for it. 

President Mary E. Mumford, of the 
Board of Corporators, conferred the de- 
gree of M. D, on 37 graduates of the Wom- 
an’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, at 
the forty-ninth annual commencement 
held last week. The class included rep- 
resentatives of twelve States, as well as of 
India, Russia and England. Among the 
members is Miss Dora Chatterjee, the 
third native Hindoo lady to be graduated 
from the college. Addresses were made 
by Dr. Elizabeth R. Bundy, adjunct pro- 
fessor of anatomy, and Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams. The opening prayer, as well as 
the benediction, was by the Rev. Freder- 
ick A. Hinckley, D. D. F, M. A. 


———-- wee —— 


THE SCHOOL VOTE OF CLEVELAND 

This spring many papers opposed to 
equal rights for women have been calling 
attention to the fact that at the recent 
school election in Cleveland, ©., there 
swere only about 700 women who voted, 
whereas last year there were nearly 6,000. 
The inference has been drawn that the 
women’s vote is ‘fluctuating,’ that their 
‘interest is falling off,’’ etc. 

The Secretary of the Board of Elections 
in Cleveland, in answer to a letter of in- 
quiry from Mrs. Ida H. Harper, explains 
that the school director, who is the head 
of the whole school system of that city,— 
shapes its policy, appoints superintend- 
ents, janitors, etc.,—is chosen biennially, 
and that on the intervening year only 
‘school councilmen’”’ are elected. Hence 
on the off year the school vote of both 
men and women is always light. 

In 1896, in Cleveland, the school direc- 
tor was to be chosen, and 2,728 women 
registered, and 1,682 voted. Only school 
councilmen were to be elected in 1897, and 
the registration fell to 259, of whom 228 


voted. In 1898, to elect the school direc- 
tor, 5,648 women registered and 4,831 
voted. The registration in 1899 fell to 


978 with a vote of 763. In 1900 it rose 
again to 9,160, of whom 7,359 voted. And 
then in 1901 it dropped to 797, with 706 of 
these voting. It will be seen by these 
figures that the registration of 1896, 1898, 
and 1900 was 2,728, 5,648, and 9,160,— each 
year almost doubling its predecessor. 

Kansas cities of the first and second 
class elect the mayor and the main part of 
the city government biennially, leaving 
only a few comparatively unimportant 
officers to be chosen on the off year. 
Hence the vote at the intervening election 
is always light. For years after Kansas 
women were given the municipal ballot, 
the opponents of equal rights used to 
print articles in the Eastern papers every 
alternate year, saying, ‘‘Last year, so 
many women voted in Kansas; this year, 
only so many. Woman suffrage in Kan- 
sas is a failure; the interest is falling off!’’ 
They are now using the same disingenu- 
ous method of argument in regard to 
school elections in Ohio, 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


PANDITA RAMABAI is now caring for 
1,600 high-caste widows and orphans in 
her famine and relief work. 

Mrs. WILLIAM CAMPBELL is the golf 
instructor on the public links in Boston. 
Her husband was greenkeeper of the pub- 
lic links for several years previous to his 
death last summer. The care of the golf 
grounds then devolved upon Mrs. Camp- 
bell for the rest of the season, as no suita- 
ble greenkeeper could be found. So sat- 
isfactory were her services that she has 
since been made the supervisor of golf in 
Boston, and was appointed official instruc- 
tor and greenkeeper this spring. She is 
a Scotchwoman, and came to this country 
with her husband about seven years ago. 

Mrs. Evetyn H. BELDEN, of Sioux 
City, is one of the honorary commission- 
ers from Iowa to the Buffalo Exposition, 
She is now serving her third term as pres- 
ident of the Iowa Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Mrs. Belden is on the editorial staff 
of the Sioux City Tribune, and is a mem- 
ber of the Des Moines Press Club. The 
other woman commissioner is Mrs. Mattie 
Locke Macomber, of Des Moines. After 
graduating from the Iowa State College, 
she took the course in pharmacy at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and later received a diplo- 
ma from a classical institute in Germany. 
For some years she has annually conduct- 
ed parties of travel, visiting Europe, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, and Mexico, 
these journeys reappearing later in illus- 
trated lectures, 

MARY E, PRENDERGAST, of Roxbury, 
has been appointed deputy clerk to the 
United States Court for the District of 
Massachusetts, at the request of Frank H. 
Mason, the clerk. She appeared last 
week before Judge Lowell, and took the 
oath of office which gave her authority to 
swear in witnesses at trials in the District 
Court, Miss Prendergast is well known 
in the Federal Building. She came into 
the service as assistant clerk in 1898 to 
handle the bankruptcy petitions, all of 
which are recorded and numbered by her. 
She is the third woman to hold the office 
of deputy clerk to a United States Court. 
Miss Prendergast will attend court at 
hearings in bankruptcy cases, as she has 
done in the past every Monday, but here- 
after her voice will be heard in the court 
room, commanding, ‘‘Hold up your right 
hand and solemnly swear,’’ and in the ab- 
sence of the other deputy clerks she may 
take their place in front of the judge’s 
bench. 

SERGEANT MARY E, Owens, of the 
Chicago police department, is the only 
woman in the world holding such rank 
and title, and if she is not a good officer 
six mayors of that city have failed to find 
it out, according to the Chicago Record- 
Herald. She is on the regular police pay 
roll, wears sergeant’s badge No. 97, and 
reports daily to Chief Colleran of the de- 
tectives. Mrs. Owens began her work as 
a police official in the health department 
in 1889, when the death of her husband 
made it necessary for her to earn a living 
for herself and fourchildren. Her ability 
won her promotion to the position of 
patrolwoman, with a special assignment 
in the sweatshops, department stores, and 
shopping districts, where most of the vio- 
lations of the child labor and compulsory 
education laws were taking place. Every 
factory employer, manager, and owner of 
a store in the business district of Chicago 
knows Mrs. Owens, and she has made 
most of them her friends. 

Miss SHIRLEY ERRETT, thirteen years 
of age, is the chief operator and manager 
of a branch office of the Postal Telegraph 
Company, at the corner of Griswold and 
Woodbridge Streets, in the heart of the 
wholesale district of Detroit, Mich. Olive 
Lauler, one year older, is her ‘‘messenger 
boy.’”’ Miss Errett thinks girls make 
better messengers than boys. ‘‘For in- 
stance,’ said she, ‘‘when I began work 
as a messenger a year ago, there were two 
boys here. They were lazy, and made me 
carry most of the messages. Yet I learned 
to operate in two months, and the boys 
wouldn’t learn at all. Girls over fourteen 
don’t make good messengers. I want an- 
other girl here now, but she must be 
fourteen or less. You see,’’ continued 
the little manager of thirteen years, ‘‘we 
had a girl here last week who said she 
was fifteen, but she wore long dresses, 
and she wouldn’t mind me at all, and I 
had to let her go.’’ The branch office of 
which little Miss Errett has charge is 
next to the largest of the company in De- 
troit. Superintendent Kinnucan consid- 
ers her one of his most accurate operators. 
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4 WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT. 

The news of the granting of communal 
suffrage to tax-paying women in Norway, 
following so soon after the extension of 
suffrage to the tax-paying women of New 
York, calls attention afresh to the world- 
wide character of the movement in favor 
of equal rights for women. 

On the day when Governor Odell signed 
the New York taxpayers’ bill, in all the 
cities of New Zealand a multitude of wom- 
en who had before been excluded from 
municipal suffrage because they paid no 
tax were casting their municipal votes for 
the first time. In national elections New 
Zealand has had manhood and woman- 
hood suffrage for some years, but in mu- 
nicipal elections it has maintained a prop- 
erty qualification so high as to shut out 
many men and most women. By an act 
which has just gone into effect, the suf- 
frage qualification has been broadened so 
as to include every free-holder, every one 
who pays rates, and every one who pays a 
rent of not less than £10 a year. More- 
over, if a man possesses any of these qual- 
ifications, his wife is entitled to vote. By 
the New York law, a man without prop- 
erty may vote at taxpayers’ elections if 
his wife is a property-owner, but not con- 
versely. When Hon. George A. O. Ernst, 
at the recent hearing on taxpayers’ suf- 
frage in Massachusetts, said he believed 
in universal suffrage for national and 
State elections, but in a property qualifi- 
cation for municipal elections, the idea 
was regarded as without precedent; yet 
this is the system which actually prevails 
in New Zealand. 

Four days before Governor Odell signed 
the New York suffrage bill, the twenty- 
three societies that compose the Women’s 
National Equal Rights Alliance of Switzer- 
land held their second national convention 
at Berne. A few days before that, a depu- 
tation of fifteen factory women came up 
to London from Lancashire, bringing a 
petition for Parliamentary suffrage signed 
by 29,359 women employed in the Lan- 
cashire cotton mills. Mr. T. C. Taylor, 
M. P. for the Radcliffe division of Lan- 
cashire, said he had heard of larger peti- 
tions, but had never seen one, It looked 
like a garden roller. The Lancashire 
lasses set forth their views in speeches 
that are described as ‘‘brief, bright, and 
sisterly.’’ Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
entertained them at dinner, and the next 
day Mr. Taylor presented their petition in 
the House of Commons, and was cheered 
as he carried it with difficulty to the table. 
The text of this remarkable petition is 
worth quoting. It says: 

That in the opinion of your petitioners 
the continued denial of the franchise to 
women is unjust and inexpedient. 

In the home their position is lowered by 
such an exclusion from the responsibilities 
of national life. 

In the factory their unrepresented con- 
dition places the regulation of their work 
in the hands of men who are often their 
rivals as well as their fellow workers, 

In Parliament it causes their interests 
to be neglected. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Holland lately held its annual meeting. 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, president 
of the Women’s Rights League of Finland, 
reports active work going on there, and 
the Diet of Finland has voted to make 
women eligible to all municipal offices. 

Of all these movements for equal rights, 
the New York bill will have the most in- 
fluence here because of the pivotal char- 
acter of the Empire State, and the fact 
that it had been pronounced impossible 
for woman suffrage to win any victories 
at the East. The press of New York State 
was largely favorable to the measure. The 
New York Herald voiced a very general 
sentiment when it said: 

It is absurd that an educated American 
woman who owns property should have 
no voice as to how or by whom it shall be 
taxed, while illiterate faborers who work 
in her fields and who perhaps have not 
yet learned the language of the country 
may vote for men and methods which will 
virtually confiscate her estate. The case 
of such women is a glaring instance of 
taxation without representation. 

The Chicago Evening Post said: 

The question of letting all women vote 
on all questions may be debatable, but the 
question of letting all taxpayers vote for 
all officers concerned with taxation hardly 
seems to have two sides. 

The Springfield Republican says that if 
the suffragists of Massachusetts would 
concentrate all their efforts on a similar 
measure they would soon secure it. Even 
the New York Times says the passage of 
the bill is ‘‘not so much a victory for wo- 
man suffrage as the perfecting of women’s 
property rights.” This was not the opin- 
ion of the anti-suffragists beforehand, but 
it is pleasant and funny to see how many 
people and newspapers are row finding 
out that there are excellent reasons why 
tax-paying women should vote. Truly, 
nothing succeeds like success! The new 
Jaw applies to nine hundred towns in New 
York State, and enfranchises a number of 
women variously estimated at from 200,- 
900 to 400,000. 

When Columbus landed near the mouth 





of the Orinoco, his followers suggested 
that he had perhaps discovered another 
island. But Columbus looked at the 
breadth of the stream, and answered: 
“This great river must drain the waters 
of a continent.’’ The world-wide charac- 
ter of the movement for equal suffrage 
shows that it is not due to the sporadic 
discontent of a few unreasonable women, 
but is part of the general progress of the 
age.— Boston Transcript. 





CLEANING-DAY IN HOLLAND. 


It was generally understood that our 
models would not pose on Saturday, that 
day being exclusively devoted to house- 
cleaning within and without. Early in 
the morning every stick of furniture is 
carefully rubbed and wiped, and taken 
out of the house. Then the women, with 
their skirts tucked up, entirely flood the 
rooms with bucket after bucket of water, 
brought up from the cana! by means of 
the shoulder-yoke. With broom and 
brush they souse and scrub the red-tiled 
floor, and finally pull up a plug in one cor- 
ner to let the water flow out—let us hope 
into the canal. 

While the floor is drying, a great polish- 
ing goes on in the street. Quaint old 
brass lamps and candle-sticks, tobacco- 
boxes, and ash-trays, huge milk cans,—all 
are burnished until, like golden mirrors, 
they reflect the red-cheeked, white-capped 
faces bent over them. 

The lacquer-man is busy on Saturday. 
He goes from house to house, painting the 
bread trays and honey-cake boxes with de- 
signs of gaudy birds and wondrous leaves 
and flowers, 

The street is in a turmoil until noon, 
when order is partially restored, and the 
scanty midday meal partaken of. In the 
afternoon washing is resumed. The exte- 
teriors of the cottages are scrubbed from 
roof to pavement, and every trace of 
mould removed, for in this low, wet air 
the green moss gathers quickly, Then 
the brick pavements are drenched and 
carefully dried, and I have even seen the 
women slip off their sabots and tiptoe to 
their doorways in their woollen chaus- 
sons, so as not to soil the immaculate 
sidewalk, 

Lastly, toward evening, the entire vil- 
lage goes to the canal, and all the sabots 
are washed and whitened with pumice- 
stone, spotless for the morrow. On Sat- 
urday evening all the pickets of the low 
black fences are decorated with rows of 
dripping foot-gear, carefully graduated in 
size from the big wooden shoes of the 
father down to the tiny sabots of the 
youngest born.— Mary A. Peizxotto in 
Scribner's. 


—_————"“+P- os 


CHINESE GIRLS MAKE SPEECHES. 

Hwang Chung-Heui, the son of the Gov- 
ernor of Pekin, who visited Boston last 
May, writes in April from the forbidden 
city to Rev. Dr. William C. Winslow, his 
host while here: 

I am still assisting Prince Ching in the 
peace negotiations, and managing the 
Pekin Review continually. Besides, I am 
going to open a scientific school to teach 
sciences. The spirit of the public is 
changed. Great mass meetings are held 
in different parts of the Empire, and even 
girls have made speeches, which had never 
occurred before for over 4,000 years, 

Prince Hwang Chung-Heui called at the 
office of the Woman’s JOURNAL during 
his stay in this city, and made a very 
pleasant impression. He had an intelli- 
gent and good face. Afterwards he was 
presented by one of our ladies with Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt’s ‘‘Woman’s Century 
Calendar.’’ He expressed himself as de- 
lighted with it, and said he should trans- 
late it into Chinese. 





died 


SHE WAS LOCKED ODT. 

An amusing story was recently told by 
the heroine of the adventure, who is now 
past three-score and ten. The lady is of 
dignified presence, and has the ‘‘bluest”’ 
of Boston blood in her veins. Her eyes 
twinkled merrily as she recalled the ex- 
perience, says the Youth's Cempanion. 
‘*I do not feel old to-day,’’ she said, ‘and 
fifteen years ago, when I was sixty, I was 
as young at heart, I think, and enjoyed 
life quite as well as my daughter of 
twenty.”’ 

One evening Mrs. Smith, as we will call 
her, went with her daughter to a dancing 
party at a Beacon Street residence. The 
daughter, feeling tired, returned home, 
leaving the mother to enjoy the dancing a 
while longer. The servants heard the 
young woman come in, and assuming that 
Mrs, Smith was with her, locked the doors 
and went to bed. 

An hour later Mrs. Smith reached home 
and rang the bell. No response. Again 
and again she rang. Tired servants sleep 
soundly, and it began to look as if Mrs. 
Smith would have to spend the rest of the 
night outside. 

The weather was bitterly cold, and the 
lady’s costume was quite inadequate for 
comfort. 





She bethought herself. If she could 
get to the rear, there was a window which 
could be raised. She looked at the brick 
wall, eight feet high, which separated her 
from the back yard. 

Despite her sixty years she was still 
agile, the result of early training. To 
think was to act. She quickly doffed her 
silk dress, of the old-fashioned, heavy 
quality. The skirt stood alone, and she 
placed the waist on top of it, in the vesti- 
bule. Then my lady tipped over an iron 
urn, wherein plants had been, rolled it to 
the brick wall, and by its three feet of aid 
was able to surmount the obstacle between 
herself and the back yard. 

Meantime her daughter had been wak- 
ened by the ringing of the bell, and sus- 
pecting that her mother was locked out, 
hurried down to to let her in. 

She opened the door, and stood amazed 
to see her mother’s costume—the shell of 
her mother, so to speak—standing erect 
in the vestibule. Where was her mother? 
Peering anxlously about, she discovered 
Mrs. Smith in the act of surmounting the 
high wall. 

‘*Mother, are you out of your senses?” 
she cried. 

‘“*No,’’ returned Mrs, Smith, ‘I’m only 
out in the cold, and trying to get in.”’ 

“IT bribed my daughter to silence for a 
time,’ said the narrator, ‘‘but the story 
was too good to keep.”’ 





THE SURPLUS OF MEN. 

There are 15,300,000 more men than 
women in the world, according to the 
Chicago Tribune. The total population of 
the earth is estimated at about 1,500 mil- 
lions. More than half of them have been 
actually counted, while the other half are 
roughly estimated. Statisticians have in- 
vestigated the question of the numerical 
strength of the sexes, and their estimates 
involve 1,283 million souls, or about 88 
per cent of the total population of the 
earth. 

According to their estimates Europe has 
a population of 334,000,000, with three 
hundred and twenty-three millions more 
women than men. Asia has a population 
of 815,000,000, with a male plurality of 
16,000,000. Africa, with a population of 
27,000,000, has about 1,00,000 more men 
than women. In America, which has a 
population of 102,000,000, there are also 
about 1,000,000 more men than women. 
The plurality of men in Australia, with a 
total population of 4,000,000, is about 
500,000. 

Europe is the ofily continent with a pre- 
ponderance of women. Even in Europe 
there are many countries where the men 
outnumber the women. This is the case 
in Italy, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and in the 
small principality of Liechtenstein. Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Norway, Russian Poland 
and Great Britain show a preponderance 
of women at the ratio of 1,060 women to 
1,000 men. In Germany there are 1039 
women to 1,000 men, while the majority 
of women in Hungary, Russia, France, 
and Belgium is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. 

Although the other continents show a 
numerical preponderance of men, there 
are countries on those continents where 
the women outnumber the men. Nica- 
raugua, the South African Republic and 
other countries have more women than 
men. 

The most peculiar conditions are found 
in Hong Kong and Hawaii. In Hong 
Kong there are only 409 women and in 
Hawaii 533 women to every 1,000 men. 

Hunting and pastoral peoples, and even 
those in the first stages of agricultural 
development, invariably have more men 
than women. The countries with the 
greatest industrial development show the 
greatest numerical preponderance of 
women. Climate and meteorological con- 
ditions also influence the relative ratio, 

In tropical and polar zones the men pre- 
ponderate, while in the moderate zone 
the women slightly predominate. Dry 
and sterile countries invariably have more 
men than women, while the opposite is 
the case in fertile countries with sufficient 
rain-fall. 





—_* a. 





THE GIRLS WON. 

In the high school hall of Melrose, 
Mass., a debate was recently held between 
the High School Debating Club and the 
Portia Debating Club, both of the Melrose 
High School. The former is made up of 
young men, and was represented by Wil- 
liam H. Pierce, Ralph O. Reed, and Jules 
V. Barud, with William W. Townsend as 
alternate. The Portia Debating Club is 
made up of young women, and was repre- 
sented by Miss Anita Davis, Miss Louise 
B. King, and Miss Alice G. Worthen, with 
Miss Cora E. Hopkins as alternate. Mayor 
John Larrabee was chairman of the de- 
bate. The question was: ‘‘Resolved, That 
the permanent retention of the Philippine 
Islands by the United States is desirable.”’ 
The boys took the affirmative, the girls 





the negative. The judges decided in favor 
of the young women. They were Mr. W. 
D. Stewart, Representative C. H. Adams, 
and F. H. Nickerson, superintendent of 
schools, 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN OAKLAND. 
Not long ago the public school teachers 
in New York were kept waiting many 
months for the pay that was justly due 
them from the city, and were reduced to 
the most painful and mortifying financial 
straits. It is said that nothing ever 
opened the eyes of these teachers so 
clearly to women’s need of the ballot. 
A similar object-lesson is now afforded 
in California to the teachers and the pub- 
lic, The San Francisco Call says: 


MISTREATMENT OF TEACHERS, 


San Francisco and Oakland present a 
view of municipal administation that 
should teach and exhort. 

For years in each city an annual deficit 
has appeared at the end of each fiscal 

ear. It is sometimes partly provided for 

y shutting off street lights, but usually 
it is made up, or partly made up, by com- 
pelling the school teachers to work a 
month or two without pay, during which 
time the public schools are run not at the 
expense of the taxpayers or the patrons, 
but at the cost of the teachers. We are 
not aware that it is ever proposed that 
any other wy ! employees shall give their 
services to the public. The pay of the 
teachers is the least for service rendered 
in any department of city administration. 
It is earned by the hardest toil performed 
by any public servants. It goes mostly to 
women, who have the slightest means of 
defense against imposition, and therefore 
are not formidable in the eyes of the prac- 
tical politicians who run city govern- 
ments. 

The Oakland situation has features that 
are pathetic. In years past the teachers 
have often been compelled by their mas- 
ters, the City Council, to work without 
compensation in order to keep the schools 
open the full school year. When the time 
came last year to estimate the needs of 
the city, that the Council might makea 
tax levy to meet them, the School Board 
submitted its estimate of the money re- 
quired to run the schools to the end of the 
school year. Giving uo credit to the 
judgment of the School Board, the Coun- 
cil deliberately cut the estimate to a figure 
which was known to be inadequate for 
the purpose. When the school year was 
within two months of its close, the money 
was all gone, and the two high schools 
must be shut, or kept open at the expense 
of the teachers. 

But in the schools are the classes which 
were to graduate, They cannot do so if 
the schools close. Upon the completion 
of their course and regular graduation 
depends their entry into the Universities. 
Closing the school means waiting a year 
beyond the time at which they expected 
to finish. The people are passing around 
the hat and trying to collect $10,000 ina 
dime at a time to keep the schools open 
and avert the blow to the pupils, and also 
to spare the city the shame of running 
the schools at the expense of overworked 
and underpaid teachers. 

In San Francisco it has been the regular 
thing to meet deficits by making teachers 
work for nothing, and refusing to pay con- 
tracting merchants for supplies furnished 
to the city departments. Thereis a con- 
stantly accumulating debt to the mer- 
chants and obligation to the teachers, 
which will probably never be paid. The 
situation is disgraceful to both cities. 

Next time the Oakland School Board 
sends its estimate to the City Coancil, the 
citizens who are now holding distress 
meetings and passing the hat for nickels 
to keep the schools running should go to 
the City Hall and read his political death 
warrant to every Councilman who pro- 
poses to cut it down, in the knowledge 
that doing so will repeat the same situa- 
tion that is now the odium of Oakland. 

Two sets of circulars have been sent out 
asking for subscriptions. One circular 
was issued’ by School Superintendent Mc- 
Clymonds to the parents of the 1100 pu- 
pils, stating that $10 a head contributed 
for each pupil would keep the schools 
open, but that the parents might con- 
tribute more or less or nothing at all, as 
they felt able. The other circular was by 
a general committee and was addressed to 
the people of Oakland, asking contribu- 
tions without regard to amount. It says 
in part: 

While it will be a disgrace to our beau- 
tiful city of Oakland to be compelled to 
close our schoolhouses for want of $10,- 
000, just when we are to receive a visit 
from our honored President, it will be a 
great wrong and injury to the pupils of 
those classes, who, after spending months 
and years in study, preparing themselves 
either for business in the central school, 
or for the normal or the University in the 
high school, cannot now finish their 
course, and must be turned out of school 
a few weeks before the day of graduation. 

Such a result would be especially un- 
fortunate to those pupils who are so 
nearly prepared to enter the University 
that six weeks would give them entry 
there without the examinations which 
will be required if their course is not com- 
pleted in the high school. 

For the sake of both pupils and teach- 
ers, it is to be hoped that the sum needed 
will be raised. But the lesson ought not 
to pass unnoticed. The money wrong- 
fully withheld ‘goes mostly to women, 
who have the slightest means of defense 
against imposition, and therefore are not 
formidable in the eyes of practical politi- 





cians who run city governments.’’ Is the 
denial of the ballot a mere abstract griev- 
ance, involving no practical hardship? 

The Governor of Pennsylvania lately 
cut a million dollars out of the school ap- 
propriation, which was already inade- 
quate. A year or two ago the city of 
Providence, R. I., was seized with a 
spasm of economy and did the same. 

Such instances are common; the first 
place where the average city government 
tries to economize is on the schools. But 
where women have the ballot, the last 
thing on which they are willing to have 
the city economize is the education of the 
children. Mothers of all nationalities 
want their children educated. A year or 
two ago, in the little town of Holland, 
Mich., where the settlers are largely 
Dutch, an effort was made to close the 
high school through misplaced economy; 
but on election day one thousand Dutch 
mothers went to the polls, school ballots 
in hand, and the high school was kept 
open. 

If half the voters of every city were 
mothers, would the ‘practical politi- 
cians’’ care to offend them? A. 8. B. 





GENERAL MacARTHUR’'S REPORT. 

In answer to the protests from the Na- 
tional American W. S. A., the American 
Purity Alliance, the National W. C. T. U., 
and other organizations, against the 
alleged practical licensing of vice by the 
U. & Army authorities in the the Philip- 
pines, General MacArthur has sent the 
following report: 


Office of the United States Military 
Governor in the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, P. I., February 4, 1901 
To the Adjutant-General of the Army, 
ashington, D.C. 


Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of two communications by refer- 
ence of the office of the adjutant-general 
of the army, the first, without date, from 
Mrs. A. W. Ingalsbe, president, and Miss 
Marcia Anderson, secretary, of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Columbus, Wis., and the second, dated 
Oct. 23, 1900, from J. W. Carlisle, of 
Media, Pa., both commenting on condi- 
tions existing in Manila in the matter of 
the liquor traffic and the regulation of the 
social evil, and particularly upon the al- 
leged practice of the military authorities 
in licensing prostitution. In reply to your 
endorsement on the first of these commu- 
nications, calling for an investigation and 
report, I have the honor to invite atten- 
tion as follows: 

It is quite apparent that the writers of 
these letters have not only been misled as 
to the facts upon which they comment, 
but have signally failed to take into a 
proper consideration the disturbed condi- 
tions incident to military occupation and 
the state of war here prevailing; it is fur- 
ther evident that they have a very imper- 
fect information of general conditions in 
the Orient in the particulars referred to, 
and without a knowledge of which an in- 
telligent judgment upon the questions 
discussed can scarcely be fornied. 

Prostitution is not licensed in the Phil- 
ippines, nor are prostitutes required to 
pay for a permit to land in these islands. 
Women who are discovered to be prosti- 
tutes are not permitted to land, the only 
exception being where a prior legal resi- 
dence can be shown to have been estab- 
lished, and in this case the woman must 
prove that she is a woman who will not be 
a cause of disorder in the community. 
Many prostitutes have been deported from 
the islands. 

In all cities throughout the world the 
police are familiar with the location of 
every house of prostitution; this is as true 
of Manila as of any city in the United 
States. 

Advantage of this has been taken in 
Manila to carry out certain sanitary regu- 
lations particularly necessary in the trop- 
ics. It has been sought to check venereal 
diseases as the smallpox and bubonic 
plague have been checked; this has been 
attended with excellent results. The 
treatment required to carry out this sani- 
tary measure is given by a native physi- 
cian hired for the purpose. The fees paid 
for these services go to maintain a hospi- 
tal for diseased women. 

I am convinced that the city of Manila 
may to-day challenge a comparison as to 
its moral and orderly condition with any 
city of the United States. 

This condition is the more remarkable 
in view of the general lack of moral tone 
pervading the seaports of the East; the 
fact that the government of the Philip- 
pines since the American occupation has 
been necessarily one of emergency; that 
Manila is the headquarters of an army of 
65,000 men, the city through which this 
army must come and go, and that these 
many thousands of men are in the prime 
of life and are remotely removed from the 
restraining influences that might be ex- 
pected over them by their home sur- 
roundings. 

It is respectfully recommended‘that the 
writers of the inclosed letters or their 
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representatives who desire to know the 
truth as to the social conditions now ob- 
taining in the Philippines be given free 
transportation to Manila, where they will 
be afforded every opportunity to see 
things as they are. 

Reading the articles in the papers from 
which these writers derived the ideas ex- 
pressed in their letters, it might appear 
that the officers of the United States army 
stationed in this division were pandering 
to the vices of their men. The absurdity 
of such a view is patent. Aside from the 
question of ethics, no commander would 
encourage dissipation and vice which 
must necessarily weaken the force on 
which he must depend, 

We have been confronted with a prob 
lem which has vexed modern civilization 
in both Europe and America. The cir- 
cumstances attending our taking over the 
government of these islands and the 
method of life in Asiatic cities have fur- 
nished difficulties in the solution of the 
problem not so easy to overcome as those 
encountered in the United States or else- 
where where conditions are more settled; 
notwithstanding which it is believed that 
no city in America or Europe, certainly 
none in Asia, can to-day vie with Manila 
in the good orderand morality which have 
resulted from the practical measures 
adopted. 

The average soldier is careless of his 
health, particularly on a foreign station, 
and every precaution must be taken to 
protect him. The effort has therefore 
been made by the military government to 
mitigate or prevent one of: the worst evils 
to which a community can be exposed, 
the spread of venereal disease, and, as 
before stated, with marked success. 

The dangers from disease to which the 
British army is exposed in India, where a 
firm and well-established government has 
existed for many years, are well known. 
Books containing reference to this matter 
cannot be obtained in Manila, but un- 
doubtedly abundant data can be found in 
Washington, showing that in Asia unus- 
ually strong measures have been taken to 
protect the English-speaking soldier from 
the result of temptations which confront 
him. 

The patriotic interest taken by the 
American people in our soldiers in the 
Philippines is fully understood and appre- 
ciated. It must be confessed, however, 
that it is accompanied by less direct re- 
sponsibility, and in this sense is subordi- 
nate to that felt by the army officers who 
command them. The care of the soldier’s 
health is almost the first duty of the offi- 
cer, and, far from pandering to his vices 
and encouraging him to dissipation, every 
effort is made to maintain a high standard 
of true manhood in the young soldier, and 
return him to his country when his service 
is over a citizen who will be a credit to 
the hard school from which he has gradu- 
ated. 

Should a committee be sent to Manila 
as recommended, they should also visit 
other ports on the Asiatic coast for purpose 
of comparison, and before leaving home 
acquaint themselves with the statistics 
and conditions in regard to the social evil 
which obtain in cities of the United States 
of the same population as Manila. Having 
done this, I am certain that they will, 
upon concluding their work here, take 
home to their friends a very different idea 
of the conditions of the American army, 
both as an army and as a civilizing agent, 
than they appear to have obtained from 
the reading of certain newspapers; nor do 
I doubt that they will concur with the mili- 
tary authorities as to the wisdom of the 
temporary expedients resorted to to meet 
the emergent conditions presented. 

What is said in these letters and in the 
newspaper articles transmitted by one of 
the writers in regard to the liquor traffic 
has already been sufficiently answered in 
recent reports forwarded the department 
from this point. Very respectfully, 

ARTHUR MACARTHUR, 

Major-General, U. S. Volunteers, Mili- 

tary Governor. 





LITERARY NOTICES, 





TococoLoGy FOR MoTHERS. A Medical 
Guide to the Care of their Health and 
Management of Children. By Albert 
Westland. American Reprint Edition. 
Prepared for Publication with Illustra- 
tions, by R. G. Foote, Jr., M.D. New 
York: Murray Hill Publishing Compa- 
ny. 1891. 


This manual of information and advice 
by Dr. Westland of London, England, is 
specially addressed to women who desire 
to fulfill their duties as wives and moth- 
ers. The author has been guided by his 
experience in general medical practice, 
his object being to convey such facts as 
intelligent women will appreciate and 
utilize. The work is in four parts, which 
treat of Early Married Life, Early Moth- 
erhood, The Child, and Later Married 
Life. Under these heads is grouped a 
great variety of instruction which seems 
judicious and likely to be useful; the 
more so because most women are brought 
up in ignorance of the physical difficulties 





and troubles which the marriage state in- 
volves. The illustrations are designed to 
make the book attractive, but seem very 
inappropriate to the serious and sci- 
entific character of its contents, and will 
in many cases repel rather than invite 
perusal, The altered conditions of life 
after marriage make especial care neces- 
sary for a young wife’s health and ha 

piness. The companionship of friends 
of her own sex is extremely important. 
Regularity of diet, avoidance of stimu- 
lants, poaperty regulated employments, a 
resolute determination to make the best 
of the inevitable annoyances and compli- 
cations which arise from a conflict of 
tastes and views with those uf another 
are essential to her new relation. There 
is always a question of the wisdom of a 
miscellaneous circulation of works like 
this, which concern the physiology of 
marital relations, but the chapters relat- 
ing to the nutrition, bathing, warmth and 
clothing of children, and their physical, 
mental and moral training are specially 
wise andtimely. The tone of the book is 
conservative, and it contains information 
and advice which may bein many cases 
useful to women, H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Mary Sankey, mother of Ira D. 
Sankey, the famous evangelist and singer, 
lately died at her home in Newcastle, Pa., 
at the age of 90. 


The municipality of Chicago employs 
182 women in various capacities. Mayor 
Harrison says: ‘*They are some of the 
most reliable workers the city has.”’ 


The widow of Cushman K, Davis will 
make Washington her permanent home. 
She is trying to dispose of all her prop- 
erty in St. Paul. Mrs, Davis means to 
write a biography of her husband, Sena- 
tor Davis was a strong friend of equal 
suffrage in his day, and should have credit 
for that fact when the biography is writ- 
ten. 

Herr Oscar Tippell, editor of the Schles 
isckes Tagblatt of Schweidnitz, near Bres- 
lau, Germany, is compiling a volume on 
“The Woman Question.”’ It is to be world 
wide in scope. From each city of impor- 
tance he desires information as to the 
number of women employed in branches 
of the municipa) government, and as to 
the ability they show in doing their work. 


Count St. Ouen de Pierrecourt, whose 
family dates back to William the Con- 
querorand who has lately died, bequeathed 
to the city of Rouen two million dollars 
on the novel condition that the city shall 
annually give a marriage gift of $20,000 to 
a couple of giants, in order to improve the 
human race. The candidates are to be 
medically examined, and the healthiest 
couple chosen. 


Mrs, Ophelia Amigh, superintendent of 
the State Home for Juvenile Offenders at 
Geneva, Illinois, said at the recent Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion that every girl now in the home un- 
der her care had one drunken parent, and 
in the case of many both parents were con- 
firmed drunkards. Mrs. Amigh added: 
‘Tf we desire to raise fine stock we never 
think of keeping the sires and dams drunk 
all or half the time, and yet nearly all the 
children who come to our home are the 
products of such conditions.” 


Miss Marguerite T. Coleman has been 
appointed to a position in the treasury 
department at Washington outside the 
classified service at $660 a year, and there- 
by hangs a tale. The young woman’s 
aunt, Mrs. Marguerite Coleman, who has 
been in the department for twenty-seven 
years, resigned on account of failing health, 
and the place was given the younger mem- 
ber of the family, so that the elder should 
not be left without support. Mrs. Coleman 
saved the life of Secretary Seward when 
an attempt was made to assassinate him 
in 1865. 

Justice Jerome of the court of special 
sessions in New York City took part in 
raiding a gambling house the other day, 
and found in the safe an I. O. U. of an 
army officer for a large sum. He promptly 
tore it up. Here is his defence as report- 
ed in the N. Y. Tribune: ‘“‘Unlawfully and 
on my own responsibility I found an I. 
O. U. of an eminently respectable man, 
an army officer, now fighting in the Phil- 
ippines, in the safe of a gambling house, 
and I showed it to the attorney for 
the proprietor. He agreed that I 
should destroy it, and I did so. I am, 
of course, liable to a civil suit for so 
doing. If the suit goes against me, I 
shall pay the amount out of my own 
pocket. I have never met and do not 
know the officer.’’ This is exactly the 
spirit displayed in the Dreyfus case—to 
shield the officers of the army, right or 
wrong. When all the I. O. U.’s of civilians 
found in the gambling house were saved 
to serve as evidence, why should that of 
the army officer have been destroyed? 
Justice Jerome ought to be impeached. 
If a woman justice of the peace in Wyom- 
ing had done such a thing, it would have 
been quoted all over the country as a 
proof of the inherent unfitness of women 
for judicial functions. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased purtion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure déafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness 
is caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that can not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW LITTLE RUTH GOT A PENSION AND 
A DOLL. 


BY ANNIE WITTENMEYER, 

Mrs. Jones was too busy over the iron- 
ing-table to notice little Ruth in her rock- 
ing-chair playing with her doll. Its skull 
was cracked and one of its feet gone, but 
old and battered as it was, it was beauti- 
ful in her eyes. There was a troubled 
look on Mrs. Jones’s face, for every little 
while a sigh or a groan escaped the moth- 
er’s lips, and this alarmed Ruth. 

‘Are you tired, mamma?”’ 

‘*Yes, darling, I am very tired.”’ 

‘‘Mamma, Miss Gates says you needn’t 
work so hard when you get your pen- 
sion,’’ 

“There is no prospect of my getting a 
pension. The papers are at Washington, 
but that is the end of the matter.”’ 

“The President could give you a pen- 
sion and lots of money if you could see 
him, couldn’t he, mamma?”’ 

Weary and sad as the mother was, she 
could not help smiling at her child’s faith 
in the President, as she answered, talking 
to herself more than to Ruth: 

“Yes, darling, ever so many could help 
me if they would. Everybody says I 
ought to have a pension, but no one tries 
to get one for me. Lawyer Sleeper said 
he would get one for your father, but he 
never did. Iam sorry I let him have my 
papers. IfI had them back from Wash- 
ington, he would never get them again.”’ 

Ruth sat and listened. 

‘*Mamma, I’m going.’’ 

“All right, dear; get out of this hot 
kitchen into the fresh air.’’ 

Ruth put on her cloak and hood and 
went out. A great purpose had possessed 
her—she would go to Washington and see 
the President and get mamma’s papers. 
But when she looked up and down the 
street she did not know which way to go. 
She would wait till some one came past 
that she knew, and then inquire the way 
to Washington. She had not waited long 
before she saw Judge Brown coming lei- 
surely up the street. He was a very pom- 
pous man, the chief citizen of the town, 
but he had often spoken kindly to her 
when her mother worked at his house, 
and her face beamed with expectation as 
he approached. As soon as he was near 
enough she hailed him: 

“Say, Mr. Brown, which way is it to 
Washington?”’ 

If a full-grown man had asked him such 
a question, Judge Brown would have felt 
insulted, as he had only a few weeks be- 
fore been elected to Congress, after a very 
exciting canvass. But this child did not 
know of all that. 

‘‘Washington?”’ he questioned. 
do you know about Washington?”’ 

“TI want to go there and see the Presi- 
dent, and get mamma’s pension papers.” 

“What would you say to the Presi- 
dent?”’ 

“I'd tell him that my mamma doesn’t 
get her pension, and I want her to get it, 
for she works so hard that I’m afraid 
she’ll get dead, ike papa. She’s tired 
now ’most to death,”’ 

Ruth’s voice choked; she bent her head 
down on her dimpled, fat hands, and the 
tears dropped on her doll. 

Judge Brown’s eyes were full of tears, 
too. Heremembered the father, Reuben 
Jones, and that, when the war broke out, 
Reuben Jones’s financial prospects were 
far superior to his own. But after the 
hardships of war he could do but little, 
and he had married late in life, and had 
left his wife and little Ruth very poor. 
He had tried for years to get a pension, 
but had failed, and now the widow was 
trying. 

‘It is a shame the way this man has 
been neglected and left to die in want,’’ 
he muttered to himself. ‘If I do nothing 
else, I’ll try to get this woman a pension 
while I am in Washington.”’ 

Turning to Ruth, who stood there 
watching him, he said: 

‘Ruth, it is too far for you to go to 
Washington; you would get lost; you must 


‘*What 





stay at home with your mamma, but | 
will go to Washington and get your 
mamma's papers. Is this your doll?’ he 
questioned, touching the cracked skull 
tenderly, hoping she would forget her 
trouble, for she looked disappointed. Her 
face brightened as she held up the broken, 
battered doll. 

“Yes. Your Katie gave me this. I 
never had any but a rag-baby.”’ 

‘Well, now, go in out of the cold and 
warm your fingers, and I will get the pa- 
pers for you. God bless you!” be said, 
kissing her. 

From that moment Congressman Brown 
had a mission, and when he reached 
Washington he was not long in executing 
his purpose. 

One day Ruth stood on the steps of the 
post-office while her mother went in to 
post a letter. 

‘*There’s a letter and package here for 
you, Mrs. Jones,’’ said the postmaster, 
“for you and your little girl.”’ 

A big official letter and a box were 
handed to her. The mother and child 
hurried home. 

‘‘Maybe it’s a letter from Mr. Brown, 
with your papers. He said he would 
write.”’ 

But the mother did not understand. 

When they reached home Mrs. Jones let 
Ruth open the box while she opened the 
letter. Mrs. Jones was so astonished that 
she did not speak for a little while. There 
before her lay a check for $975, and an 
order placing her on the pension roll for 
$12 per month, and Ruth for $4. In the 
mean time Ruth’s nimble fingers had un- 
tied the package. 

*“O mamma! such a beautiful doll! 
Look! it opens and shuts its eyes all it- 
self!’ and Ruth danced for joy. 

“Why, mamma, what are you crying 
about?’ and Ruth was at her side in a 
moment, and the mother gathered her in 
her arms, exclaiming: 

*O Ruth! you darling baby! You have 
got mamma a pension, and one for your- 
self, too. We can buy this house and 
never pay rent any more, and have lots of 
money every month—more than I could 
earn if I had washingallthe time. Judge 
Brown has written me all about it.”’ 

And that is how little Ruth got a pen- 
sion and a doll.—Home and Country. 





HUMOROUS. 


“A land flowing with ink and money” 
is the happy epigram of a woman describ- 
ing the United States to-day. 


Sunday - School Teacher (Out West)— 
Why did the Wise Men come from the 
East? 

Bright Scholar—Because they were wise 
men.—Philadelphia Record. 





Joxrer—It is unfortunate that Capt. Loz- 
zet never smiles from ear to ear. 

Gibley — One of his ears is in the Philip- 
pines.— Harper’s Bazar. 


Omaha Teacher—Can any of the class 
explain to me why the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard? “I guess it’s ’cause it’s 
travelled so much.’’— Omaha World, 


“O mamma,”’ cried little Bob one day, 
‘when you stroke pussy’s fur this way, 
you can feel the electricity, and when 
you put your ear down, you can hear her 
trolly !’’—Christian Register. 

Visitor—It must be very convenient to 
have an insane asylum right in the heart 
of your city. 

New York Polieeman—Asylum! This 
is the Stock Exchange.—Ohio State Jour- 
nal. 


Aunt Ellen—So you like to go to your 
randmother’s to dinner? Of course that’s 
ecause you’re sure you'll get enough to 
eat there. 
Tommy—No; it’s ’cause I’m sure I'll get 
too much.—Philadelphia Press. 


Mr. Baifour once said to Father Healy, 
a witty Irish priest: ‘Is it true that I am 
as much detested as the newspapers will 
have it?’’ Father Healy replied, after a 
pause: ‘If the devil was as much detested 
in Ireland as you are, my occupation would 
be gone.”’ 


A young man and a young woman visit- 
ing a town in Michigan, passed an engine 
house which had a tower, making it look 
a little like a church, ‘Il wonder what 
church that is,’’ she inquired. Hereplied, 
after reading the sign, ‘‘Deluge, No. 3,”’ 
“I guess it must be the Third Baptist.” 








FIRST AND FOREMOST 


In the field of medicine is Hood’s Sarsa- 
rilla. It possesses actual and unequalled 
merit by which it cures all diseases caused 
or promoted by impure or impoverished 
blood. If you have rheumatism, dyspep- 
sia, scrofula or catarrh you may take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and be cured. If you 
are run down and feel weak and tired, 
you may be sure it will do you good, 

The favorite family cathartic is Hood's 
Pills. 


~ SWIMMING. 


Classes afternoons. Pure water—equable tem- 
perature—able instructor. 


42 St. Botolph Street. 
M. E. ALLEN. 











Circulars. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





EDUCATIONAL, 


DeMERITTE’S 
Classical and English School for Boys 


553 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Prepares for Coliege, the scientific schools, and 
gives a thorough English course. The rooms are 
open daily from 9 A. M. to 4P.M. Saturdays 
from 9 to 12. For circulars or information, ad- 
dress, Epwin De MERITTE, Principal. 








Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilli- 
tee, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opened October 4, 1900 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oo 
tober 1 and 2. 





Girls’ Classical School 


18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L, Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa, 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
Laboratory courses. Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"R AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to; P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 31 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 

place to lunch when shop- 

ping. a] a ws ws 
Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 


COOK’S. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
pia, portent. 4 ron. fam 
nclude speeches retary John D. 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Henee 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
mmeny = States bie have —- 
uffrage. ress Leaflet De ent, 
Ww.8. A., 3 Park Ay ty oy 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Smaw, Auioz Stons Biacewatt, and 
Locy EB. Awruonr. For sale at Woman's 
Joumnat Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his r discontinued 
he must pay all arr , or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regular! 
from the t-office— whether directed to bh 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








THE WORK OF BLIND POPILS. 

The commescement exercises of the 
Perkins Institution will be held at the 
Boston Theatre on Tuesday, June 4, at 
38 P. M., General Francis H. Appleton 
presiding. A very interesting programme 
is offered, including an exercise by the 
kindergarten children, and one by Tommy 
Stringer, whose remarkable progress is 
attracting universal attention. The Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness will speak upon the 
work of the kindergarten and its specific 
needs. The older pupils will present an 
exercise in physics and one in mathemat- 
ics, and music and educational gymnastics 
will complete what promises to be an ex- 
cellent entertainment. Tickets may be 
obtained from M. Anagnos, South Bos- 
ton, or at the salesroom for the blind, 
No. 383 Boylston Street, Boston, 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE FUR PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS, 


‘*Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.’*’ (U. S. Constitution Art 2. 
Gee. 1. FP. 3.) 








The ample, exclusive, and sovereign 
power of appointment thus conferred was 
the 


State Legislatures in person, and contin- 


formerly exercised by members of 


ued to be so exercised by the Legislature 
of South Carolina until after the breaking 
out of the Civil War in 1861. With the 
growth of democracy it has become usual 
to delegate this power to all male citizens, 
but this is subject at any time to change, 
moditication, or recall. Therefore a ma- 
jority of any State Legislature can at any 
female citizens an 


time confer 


equal right with its male citizens to take 


upon its 


partin the appointment of presidential 
electors. 

The choice of president and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States is the most im- 
portant form of suffrage ever exercised by 
an American citizen. It 
shall be for four years the chief executive 
officer of 75 million people, with power of 
appointment and removal of tens of thou- 
sands of officials, with supreme command 


decides who 


of the army and navy, with the manage- 
ment of our foreign relations and the duty 
of making treaties subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The King of 
England and the Emperor of Germany are 
practically possessed of no greater politi- 
cal power than is this sovereign ruler of 
a continental nationality during his offi- 
cial term. 

Here then is an open door to equal suf- 
frage. Once let the women of any State 
take their equal part in this great national 
election, and their complete equality is 
recognized and assured. Without change 
of State or federal constitution, without 
ratification by the individual voters,—a 
simple majority of both houses of any 
Legislature in any State, at any time, can 
confer upon women citizens this magniti- 
cent privilege, which will carry with it a 
certainty of speedy future concessions of 
all minor rights and privileges. It is 
simply amazing that no concerted effort 
has ever been made in any State to secure 
this right so easily attainable and of such 
transcendent importance. Especially is it 
strange that in States like Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island, where iron-bound con- 
stitutional restrictions forbid any exercise 
whatever of local or municipal suffrage, 
and where the social conditions make an 
appeal to the voters for an amendment of 
the State constitution hopeless, suffra- 
gists allow year after year to elapse with- 
out any effort to get done the only practi- 
cal thing possible—through action by the 
State Legislature conferring presidential 
woman su firage. 

In accordance with suggestions from 
the Business Committee, letters have been 
addressed during the past year to active 
suffrage workers in several States, but no 
action has been taken. In Kansas, how- 
ever, the State Society did concentrate its 
forces upon this special line of effort. 
There an attempt was made last winter, 
and came very near success. One branch 
of the Legislature actually passed a presi- 
dential suffrage bill, and a majority of the 
other branch was ready to ratify it. Then 
the opponents became alarmed, and a 
powerful lobby was organized against it 
by influential politicians. The promoters 
of the measure were notified that if they 





persisted in having it brought to a vote in 
the other house, it should be reconsid- 
ered, but if not, that the action so far 
taken would be allowed to stand as a pre- 
cedent. Very properly the friends of the 
measure refused to compromise, and the 
bill was reconsidered. The objection 
which led to this reconsideration was not 
any doubt of the constitutionality of the 
law; that was conceded, It was that the 
votes of the women would not be availa- 
ble in the State election of 1902, which 
would intervene before the presidential 
election of 1904, and that the members of 
the Legislature who will be candidates 
for reélection might by this action be ex- 
posed to attack and possible defeat by the 
opponents of equal suffrage. The suffra- 
gists were assured that this was the main 
objection to action at this time, and that 
two years hence the objection would not 
apply. 

There is a special reason, therefore, why 
this annual meeting of 1901 should recom- 
mend every State Society to petition its 
State Legislature at its next session to con- 
fer this right upon women. It will then 
be timely, because no advantage can be 
taken of such action by unscrupulous 
competitors for legislative preferment. 
At the next session every legislator will 
be master of the situation, and can decide 
this proposition solely on its merits. 

Among the advantages of this measure 
are, first, that the questions to be decided 
ata national election are purely political. 
No local issues confuse; no vested inter- 
ests conflict. The vexed liquor ques- 
tion is not directly involved. Whatever 
party may be in control, the result will be 
to double its numerical majority. In every 
State the dominant party will have noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by 
espousing the women’s cause. And if, as 
we believe, women avail themselves of 
the privilege as generally as men, it will 
forever settle in the affirmative women’s 
willingness to vote. 
suf- 
frage inevitably arouses personal jealous- 
and personal 
Nor can the great majority of 


In local elections, the exercise of 


ies, creates antagonisms. 


women be 
roused from their accustomed passivity. 


Even men, with their life-long habit of 
voting, cannot be fully stirred. But the 
national election is like a trumpet call to 
action, and brings out the largest vote. 


Suffrage in schod] or municipal elections 
full fair test of the 


value of equal suffrage or of women's wil- 


cannot give us a and 


lingness to participate. Suffrage in State 
elections cannot be had without amend- 
ments of State constitutions, always dif- 
ficult and usually impossible of attainment 
in face of organized opposition. Why not 
avail ourselves of this unique, this Provi- 
dential opportunity? Why try next 
year to secure from the State Legislatures 


not 


what they and only they can grant? 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Chairman Presidential Suffrage Committee, 
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WOMEN NEEDED AS VOTERS. 





‘Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’? Wom- 
en are governed, and the only form of 
political consent known in a republic is 
the ballot. ‘*Taxation without represen- 
tation is tyranny.’’ Women taxed, 
but not represented, 

These are political axioms. 


' are 
Yet equal 
suffrage will never be carried as a mere 
abstract political principle. Whenever a 
majority of men are convinced that the 
votes of women are needed to promote 
good government, they will favor woman 
suffrage; until then. Whenever 
a majority of women are convinced that 


never 


the votes of women are needed to promote 
the welfare of society and the happiness 
of their homes, they will work for suffrage 
with unanimity; never until then. There- 
fore, our great work must be to create an 
intelligent public opinion. 

aware that 
Some- 


Every one is more or less 
government to-day is imperfect. 
thing is lacking. We overtaxed and 
misgoverned. Our laws do not secure to 
our citizens, men or women, the full en- 
joyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Henry Curtis Spalding, treas- 
urer of the New York State Taxpayers’ 
League, writes: ‘I have long been con- 
vinced that the only hope for the country, 
since the extension of suffrage to all men, 
lies in admitting women also to participa- 
tion in the elections as voters.’’ If this 
be true, it should be the constant aim of 
suffragists to make that fact apparent. 

Class legislation is the curse of society. 
Great combinations of capitalists control 
legislation for their own selfish advan- 
tage. The manufacturers, the merchants, 
the liquor dealers, the army, the navy, 
the lawyers, the politicians,—all use gov- 
ernment to promote their selfish advan- 
tage; meanwhile the home, the family, 
the women and children are neglected. 
When every home has two voters instead 
of one, the interests of the home will be 
better represented. 

Every class that votes makes itself felt 
in the government. Women are a class, 


are 





with special rights to protect and special 
wrongs to remedy. They look at life 
from a different standpoint, and judge 
men and measures by a different standard. 
Moreover, they have personal qualities in 
which they are superior to men, as men 
have personal qualities in which they are 
superior to women. The masculine quali- 
ties are already represented; the feminine 
qualities need to be superadded. Women 
on an average are more peaceable, tem- 
perate, chaste, economical, humane, and 
law-abiding than men, and these are the 
qualities in which our government is 
lacking. A government of men and wom- 
en, by men and women, will be a govern- 
ment for men and women—a government 
of the people. It will no longer be an 
aristocracy of sex, but a true democracy 
of men and women, representative of hu- 
man nature, not of sex, a government of 
the People. H. B, B. 


THE NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 


A brilliant audience gathered at the an- 
nual Festival of the New England and 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tions, held in historic Faneuil Hall, Bos- 
ton, on the evening of May 22. All the 
dinner tickets had been taken a fortnight 
in advance. About four hundred persons 
sat down to table, and those who had been 
unable to secure tickets ranged themselves 
in the galleries to enjoy the feast of rea- 
son and flow of soul. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames said grace. 
After dinner, the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, who was received with warm 
applause, called the meeting to order and 
gave the opening address, She intro- 
duced as chairman of the evening Miss 
Sara Cone Bryant, president of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, who made a grace- 
ful toastmistress, introducing each of the 
speakers in turn with a few witty words. 

Mr. William M. Salter, of Chicago, 
spoke on ‘‘Women in Public Affairs’’; 
Hon, William Dudley Foulke, of the Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform Association, 
on *“‘Woman Suffrage and Civil 
Miss Maria L. Baldwin, of Cam- 





Service 


Reform”: 


bridge, on ‘*‘The Teacher in Social Re- 
forms’’: Mr. Charles W. Birtwell, of the 


Children’s Aid Society, on ‘‘Equal Suf- 
frage as Related to the Care of the Young, 


the Poor, and the Defective’; and Mrs. 
Fanny B. Ames on ‘Women and the 
Public Schools.’’ All spoke well, and 


were heartily applauded. A report of the 
addresses will be given next week. There 
was inspiring music under the direction 
of Miss Harriet W. Brown, and the sing- 
ing of the long-metre doxology closed a 
delightful evening. 


NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING, 
The New England W. 8S. A. held its 
annual business meeting at 38 Park 


Street, on Thursday morning, May 23, for 
election of officers, presentation of reports, 
and comparison of views between work- 
ers from the New England States, dis- 
cussion of the plan of work for the coming 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
presided. The resolutions adopted and 
officers elected are published in another 
column. 

The closing meeting was held in the 
vestry of Park Street Church, Thursday 
evening, May 23. Mrs. Livermore pre- 
sided. There addresses by Hon. 
William Dudley Foulke of Indiana, Rev. 
Florence Kollock CrooKker of Michigan, 
Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. Inez Haynes 
Gillmore, and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 
A fuller report will be given next week. 


year, etc. 


were 
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A TERRIBLE OBJ&CT-LESSON, 


It has lately become known that the 
U.S. military authorities have introduced 
in the Philippines the system of State- 
regulated vice which prevails in France 
and some other dissolute foreign nations, 
but which has never till now been author- 
ized in with the American 
army. 

Last year, when missionaries and others 
reported the facts, memorials protesting 
against this method of dealing with the 
social evil were sent to Washington by the 
American Purity Alliance, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
the National W. C. T. U., and other or- 
ganizations. The War Department prom- 
ised an investigation. On Jan. 15, 1901, 
Secretary Root telegraphed to Judge Taft 
in Manila: 

Are houses of prostitution licensed, pro- 
tected, or in any way encouraged by the 
authorities? 

Judge Taft telegraphed Jan. 17: 

No; but true that in November, 1898, 
spread of venereal diseases among soldiers 
led military authorities, in order to main- 
tain effectiveness of army, to subject 
known prostitutes to certified examination. 

But to subject women of bad character 
to regular examinations and furnish them 
with official health certificates is precisely 
the European system of State regulation 
of vice. The opponents of this system 
hold that to lay down regulations under 
which vice may be carried on is practi- 
cally to license it, 


connection 





General MacArthur’s report, in answer 
to the War Department’s inquiries, was 
made public in May, 1901. It is polite, 
but vague. Most of the newspapers have 
published only brief extracts, in which 
General MacArthur denies that houses of 
ill-fame are “‘licensed,’’ and gives general 
assurances as to the good order that pre- 
vails in Manila. But the report as a whole 
admits the main charge, while denying 
some details. General MacArthur does 
not deny that the State regulation of vice 
has been introduced in the Philippines; 
on the contrary, he defends it, and seeks 
to justify it by an appeal to European and 
British precedent. He says: 

In all cities throughout the world the 
police are familiar with the location of 
every house of prostitution; this is as 
true of Manila as of any city in the United 
States. Advantage of this has been taken 
in Manila to carry out certain sanitary 
regulations particularly necessary in the 
tropics. 

What these regulations are, General 
MacArthur does not explain, as he un- 
doubtedly would have done if he had 
thought that public opinion at home 
would approve of them. Judge Taft, 
however, has told us whatthey are. Gen. 
MacArthur says: 

It has been sought to check venereal 
diseases as the smallpox and bubonic 
plague have been checked. 

Has it ever been sought to check the 
smallpox or bubonic plague by applying 
compulsory medical measures to women 
only? Would such one-sided measures 
be likely to succeed? Gen. MacArthur 
continues: 

The average soldier is careless of his 
health, particularly ona foreign station, 
and every precaution must be taken to 
protect him, The effort has therefore 
been made by the military government to 
mitigate or prevent one of the worst evils 
to which a community can be exposed, 
the spread of venereal disease... . 

The dangers from disease to which the 
British army is exposed in India are well 
known. In Asia unusually strong meas- 
ures have been taken to protect the Eng- 
lish-speaking soldier. 

The “strong measures’’ taken by the 
British military authorities in India to 
protect the English-speaking soldier from 
the consequences of his vices would not 
commend themselves to American public 
opinion. Those who know what they are 
will hardly wish to see America copy Brit- 
ain in this matter. The system is briefly 
as follows: 

Taking it for granted that the soldiers 
cannot or will not live uprightly, the mil- 
itary authorities subject the women of 
bad character to compulsory medical sur- 
veillance, in the hope of thus lessening the 
hygienic dangers of vice. In the British 
army in India, until public indignation in 
England for atime put a stop to the sys- 
tem, it was the custom to provide quarters 
for these women as close as possible to 
the barracks, placing them directly in the 
way of the soldiers; to have them accom- 
pany the regiment, transporting them at 
government when the troops 
were moved from place to place; and to 
use every effort to induce the soldiers to 
consort with them, in the belief that the 
danger to health would be less than if the 
men visited ether women who were not 
under medical supervision by the govern- 
The duly authorized official pros- 
spoken of as 


ex pense 


ment. 
titutes commonly 
‘Queen's women,”’ 

When Lord Roberts was Commander-in- 
Chief in India, a ‘‘Circular Memorandum” 
was addressed by Major-General E. F. 
Chapman, Quartermaster-General in In- 
dia, to ‘General Officers Commanding Di- 
visions and Districts.’’ It states that it 
was written by order of General Sir Fred- 
erick (now Lord) Roberts, Commander-in- 
Chief in India, who ‘desires me to give 
prominence to the following points, which 
appear to be specially deserving of con- 
sideration by military and medical au- 
thorities in every command.’’ The 9th 
paragraph indicates the tenor of the 
whole. This says: 


were 


In the regimental bazars it is necessary 
to have a sufficient number of women; to 
take care that they are sufficiently at- 
tractive; and to provide them with proper 
houses. 

In compliance with these instructions, 
the officer commanding the Cheshire regi- 
ment at Solon caused the following appli- 
cation to be sent to the Cantonment Mag- 
istrate of Umballa: 


SECOND CHESHIRE REGIMENT, 


tequisition for extra attractive women 
for Regimental Bazar (Soldiers’) in accord- 
ance with Circular Memorandum No, 21 
a., Office of the Quartermaster-General in 
India, dated Simla, 17 June, 1886. 

Station, Soion. Strength of N. C, officers 
and men, 400. Number of women pres- 
ent, 6. Number of extra women now re- 
quired, 6. 

These women’s fares by Ekkas from 
Umballa to Solon will be paid by the 
Cheshire regiment on arrival. Please send 
young and attractive women, as laid down 
in Quartermaster-General’s Circular. 


In forwarding to the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on Aug. 6, 1886, a copy of 
the foregoing requisition, the officer com- 
manding the Cheshire regiment wrote: 








Some of the women now with the head. 
quarters of the Second Battalion, Cheshire 
Regiment, are not very attractive, and ap. 
plication has been made to the Canton. 
ment Magistrate, Umballa, for others, but 
up to date none have arrived; therefore it 
is presumed a great difficulty exists in 
poseuenng the class of young women asked 

or. 

The officer commanding the R Battery, 
Second Brigade, Field Artillery, Jullun- 
der, wrote July 24, 1886: 

There are not enough women, and they 
are not attractive. More and younger 
women are required, and their houses 
should be improved. 

The officer commanding the Connaught 
Rangers at Jullunder, wrote to the Assist- 
ant Quartermaster-General, July 9, 1886: 

The Cantonment Magistrate has al- 
ready on more than one occasion been re- 
quested to obtain a number of younger 
and more attractive women, but with lit- 
tle or no success—he will be again ap- 
pealed to. The Major-General com- 
manding should invoke the aid of the Lo- 
cal Government by instructing the Can. 
tonment Magistrates whom they appoint, 
that they give all possible aid to com- 
manding officers in procuring a sufficient 
number of young, attractive, and healthy 
women, 

This demand of British officers for 
young and attractive Hindoo women led 
to an organized traffic in girls. Officers 
were known to authorize procuresses to 
go into the villages to bring ‘“‘young girls 
of hitherto pure life’’ for the soldiers. In 
some cases respectable parents among 
the poorer Hindoos were terrified into 
parting with their daughters for this pur- 
pose, There is no reason to suppose that 
the army authorities in Manila have gone 
to any such lengths; but the first step 
toward it has been taken, in adopting the 
system of official ‘‘regulation.’’ Wherever 
a government undertakes to make vice 
safe for its soldiers, in the long run it 
comes to conniveat, if it does not actually 
instigate, the most high-handed and un- 
scrupulous measures for keeping up the 
supply of women, This is especially apt 
to happen when troops are stationed ina 
foreign country, remote from the influ- 

public opinion at home, 
natives of a different 


ence of and 


among race and 
color, 

This “Circular Memorandum” aroused 
much indignation in England, and Parlia- 
ment voted that the ofticial regulation of 
vice should be abolished in India 

General MacArthur 


certain reports: 


says, referring to 


It might appear that the officers of the 
U.S. army stationed in this division were 
pandering to the vices of their men. The 
absurdity of such a view is patent. Aside 
from the question of ethics, no comman- 
der would encourage dissipation and vice 
which must necessarily weaken the force 
on which he must depend, 


No commander wants his troops weak- 


ened; therefore those commanders who 


believe wish to 


the 


vice to be a necessity 


make it hygienically safe. This is 
avowed object of “‘reguiation.”’ 

General MacArthur says that in Manila 
the system has had ‘‘excellent results’’ in 
improving the health of the soldiers. But 
Major [ra Brown, of the Military Board of 
Health, lately made, an elaborate report, 
admitting the frightful prevalence in Ma- 
nila of the maladies against which ‘“‘regu- 
lation”’ is supposed to furnish protection, 
but claiming that the soldiers cohtracted 
them, not from the duly authorized offi- 
cial prostitutes, but from others, As a 
remedy, he recommends a great extension 
of the regulation system. 

Neither has the hygienic 
these measures in the British army been 
such as to recommend them to Dur- 
ing the many years that the State regula- 
tion of vice prevailed in India, the health 
statistics of the army grew worse. As 
soon as it was stopped, the health statis- 
tics improved, After a time, however, 
they began to retrograde again, and five 
years ago the British War Office sent to 
the Army Sanitary Commission an inquiry 
as to the wisdom of re-introducing the 
system. The Army Sanitary Commission 
is the highest sanitary authority known to 
the War Office, and is made up of the 
highest officers, both military and medi- 
cal. In their published reply, they said 
that the health of the army in India was 
undoubtedly in a bad way, but that the 
remedy was not so easy to find. Referring 
to the belief of some persons that the re- 
introduction of ‘regulation’? would ac- 
complish the object, the Army Sanitary 
Commission continued: 


success ot 


us, 


Unfortunately, the facts do nut support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and, 
even after years of unsuccessful results, it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained; but there can be 
no question that the outcome was a fail- 
ure. These diseases increased, , . . Sta- 
tistical returns from the Army Medical 
Department in the army at home do not 
show any more favorable results during 
the time the Acts were in operation. As 
a matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
(to hospital) per 1,000 has decreased since 
the Acts have been abolished. 
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at very reasonable prices. 


| Department. 


STRAW 
MATTING 


For Summer Use. 


Our new Importation of Private Patterns in Japanese 
Matting, as well as our very complete line of all grades and styles 
of the regular China Matting, are now on show in our 


MATTING DEPARTMENT. 


We have the largest stock and greatest variety in 
from the very cheapest to the extreme High Art Novelties, and all 


Prospective purchasers will be well repaid by visiting our Matting 








Boston, ranging 





John H. Pray & Sons Co., 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS, 


658 Washington Street. 
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, 
You 


can never say too much about.a “good thing”— 
that’s why we are continually expounding the merits of the 
Hypatia Shoe—it’s the best in the world at the price, and 
we want every woman in New England to know it—thou- 


sands of our patrons 

their praise—made in 

styles, including the Scotch 

- Doggy last — Gainsborough 
leathers, price 


wearing them and 


1 are loud in 


all the newest and nobbiest spring 


extension soles—Rope stitch 


tips —all the popular 


Boots...... 90 | Shoes ...... 2.90 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 





fs WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
\. DICTIONARY 


NEW EDITION 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, £tc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alarge corps ofcompetent specialists. 


Better Than 


Ever for Home, School, and Office. 


Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
a ‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.’’ 
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Specimen pages, el 


of both books sent on application 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 

















In spite of this record of failure, the 
system in a modified form has lately been 


again introduced in India, 


General MacArthur excuses the meth 
ods pursued in Manila as *‘temporary ex- 
pedients to meet emergent conditions,” 


and as especially needed 
An elderly and distinguished New York 
physician tellsus that 


‘in the tropics.” 


certain ariny men 


had been wishing for many years 
to introduce the system before there 
was any thought of our army going 


the tropics. Constant efforts are made 
to introduce it in the United States; and 

has lately been introduced in an ag- 
gravated form in Hawaii, where there is 
no army and no emergency. 

To many, these facts will seem a terri- 
ble object lesson on the need of the bal- 
lot for women. Indeed, some advocates 
of “regulation”? oppose equal suffrage on 
the avowed ground that if women could 
vote its introduction would be impossible. 

Gen. MacArthur defends the system, 
praises its results, and clearly means that 
it shall be continued. American public 
Opinion must be brought to bear upon 
Congress, as English public opinion was 
brought to bear upon Parliament, to puta 
stop to it. Let every man and woman 
who disapproves of State-regulated vice 
write to the president on the subject, and 
also to the members of Congress from his 
r her district. A suitable form of me- 
morial is given in another column. 


——$$—— 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS 





The New England W. 8S. A., at its annual 
meeting held at 3} Park St., Boston, on 
May 23, adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we rejoice in the steady 
growth of public sentiment throughout New 
Engiand in favor of equal rights for women ; 
in the acquittal at Denver of the only woman 
ever arrested on a charge oi fraudulent vot- 
ing; in the extension of suffrage to \ax-pay- 
ing women in New York and Norway, the 
granting of full Parliamentry suffrage to the 
women of West Australia, and the defeat in 
Kansas, by an almost unanimous vote, of 
the bill to repeal municipal suffrage for 
women. 

Whereas, Judge Taft and the Philippine 
Commissioners, in a telegram to Secretary 
Root dated January 17, 1901, affirm that 
ever since November, 1898, the military 
authorities in Manila have subjected women 
of bad character to “certified examination,” 
and Gen. MacArthur in his recent report 
does not deny this, but defends it; and 
whereas the Hawaiian government has taken 
similar action; therefore 

Resolved, That we earnestly protest against 
the introduction of the European system of 
State-regulated vice in the new possessions 
of the United States, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. To subject women of bad character to 
regular examinations and furnish them with 
official health certificates is contrary to good 
morals, and must impress both our soldiers 
and the natives as giving ofticial sanction to 
vice. 

2 Itisa violation of justice to apply to 
vicious women pom pee medical meas- 
ures that are not applied to vicious men. 

3. Ofticial regulation of vice, while it low- 





ers the moral tone of the community, every- 
where fails to protect the public health. In 
Paris, the head center of the system, rigid 


regulation has prevailed for more than a 
century, yet that city is scou to a notor- 
ious degree by the class of adies nst 
which regulation is nape to , and 
the Municipal Council of Paris has repeated- 
ly recommended its abolition. England tried 
it in her garrison towns, for the benefit of 
her soldiers and sailors, and repealed it by a 
heavy Parliamentary majority, after seven- 
teen years’ experience had proved it to bea 
complete sanitary failure, as well as a fruit- 
ful source of demoralization. It has been 
repealed throughout Switzerland, except in 
Geneva, and is the object of a strong and 
growing opposition in every country where 
it still prevails. State-supervised vice is 
contrary to the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and in St. uis, the only city in the 
United States that ever tried the system, it 
was abolished at the end of four years, with 
only one dissenting vote in the city council. 
The United States should not adopt a method 
that Europe is discarding, nor introduce in 
our foreign dependencies a system that 
would not be tolerated at home. We protest 
in the name of American womanhood; and 
we believe that this protest represents also 
the opinion of the best American manhood. 

Resolved, That we thank the toastmistress 
and speakers at the successful New England 
Suffrage Festival in Faneuil Hall on May 22, 
for their admirable addresses. 

Resolved, That we recall with tender regret 
the departure of the following New England 
suffragists the past year: Charles K. Whip- 
ple, James Theodore Allen, Richard and 

arrie M. Anders, Lucretia P. Hale, Barthold 
Schlesinger, Hon. Alanson W. Beard, Fran- 
ces H. Drake, Julia Robbins Barrett, John 
E. Tuttle, Capt. John G. B. Adams, Dr. Sa- 
lome Merritt, Judge Eugene Warner, Rev. 
James Henry Wiggin, Dr. Sarah E. Sherman, 
Mrs. Edward P. Bartlett, Paulina Gerry, 
Margaret Woods Lawrence, Rev. Cyrus Bar- 
tol, D. D., Sarah Clapp, Mary C. Sawyer, 
Anna Gardner, Frances D. Arnold, Sarah 
Stone Lawrence, Hon. John Hooker, Mary 
Shannon, Matilda Goddard. 


Ofticers were elected as follows: 
PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
VICE PRESIDENTS, 

Maine: Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Hon. 
Kugene Hale, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard, 

New Hampshire : Mrs. Armenia S.White, 
Ilon. J. H. Gallinger, Mrs. Enoch Powell, 
Hon. Oliver Branch, Hon, Henry W. Blair. 

Vermont: Rev. George 1, Storey, Mrs. 
Emily FE, Reed, Wendell Phillips Stafford, 
Mrs. R. S. Taft, Mr. ©. Hl. Wheeler. 

Massachusetts: Mrs, Mary A, Livermore, 
Mrs. (QJuiney A. Shaw, Miss Anne Whitney, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon, 
George F, Hoar, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Ilon. John D, Long, Miss Lilian Freeman 


Clarke, Hon. William Clatlin, Hon, Josiah 
(Juiney, William I. Bowditch, 


Rhode Island; Mrs. Ardelia C, Dewing, 
Mr. Arnold b. Chace, Mrs. Lillie Chace 
Wyman, Ilon, Henry hb. Metealf, Augus- 
tine Jones, Rev. W. Willard C. Selleck, 
Dr. Lucius F, C, Garvin, Mr. Charles Sis- 
son, 

Counectiont: Mrs, [Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Ilon. Joseph Sheldon, Frances 


Klien Burr. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Vaine: Mrs. Etta N. Osgood, Mrs. S, 
J. L, O’ Brion, Mrs, Sarah F. Hamilton, 
Mrs. Ann (;reeley, Miss FE, U. Yates, Mrs. 


Helen Coftin beedy. 

New Hampshire: Miss Mary N. Chase, 
Mrs. M. L. Griffin, Mrs, J. H, Ela, Miss 
Cc, A. Wendell. 

Vermont: Miss Laura Moore, Mrs, A. D, 
Chandler, Mr. L. F. Wilbur, Judge R. 8, 
Taft, Miss Colley. 

Massachusetts: Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mrs. Eleanor Noble, Mrs. Ole Bull, Hon. 
George A. O. Ernst, Miss H. E, Turner, 
Miss Catharine Wilde, Mrs. Hapgood, Miss 
Eva Channing, Mrs. Mary H. Page, Miss 
Stella Hall, Miss Susan Whiting, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Allen, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
Mrs. 8S. S. Fessenden, 

Rhode Island: Rev. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, Hon. Edwin C, Pierce, Mrs. Jeanette 
8. French, Miss Sarah J. Eddy, Miss Susan 
C. Kenyon, Mrs. B. A. Ballou, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles, Mrs. Elizabeth C, Ormsbee, Mrs. 
Annie FE, Griffin. 

Connecticut: Mrs, Emily P. Collins, Mrs, 
Susan 8S. Cheney, Mrs. Annie C. S, Fenner, 
Mrs. Ella 8. Bennett. 





MINNEAPOLIS—1901. 


Delegates, and all others who will at- 
tend the Meeting of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association, will, of course, want to 
stop at Buffalo for the Pan-American Ex- 
position; therefore the best route is via 
the Nickel Plate Road, as it is the short- 
est line from Buffalo to Chicago and all 
points West, the passenger rates are the 
lowest and accommodations unsurpassed. 
There will be many Conventions held at 
various points in the West the coming 
summer, to which reduced rates will be 
made, If you anticipate a western trip 
write us, and we shall be glad to give you 
full information, 

L. P. BuRGEss, 
New England Passenger Agent. 

Nickel Plate Road, Room 5, 258 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 


—_—__—__—_ 


MINNEAPOLIS SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 





Delegates and others visiting Minneapo- 
lis to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, June 1-8, will do well to buy their 
tickets via Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway. This first-class line passes 
through a most interesting and attractive 
country via Madison, La Crosse, and 
Winona. The magnificent bluffs of the 
Mississippi River are alone worth the trip, 
being among the finest scenery of the 
Northwest. The accommodations are the 
best, and every facility will be given to 
passengers by this route. For information 
in regard to rates, etc., address W. W. 
HALL, 369 Washington Street, Boston. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Onand after Saturday, June 1, the office 
of the WomAn’s JOURNAL will be closed 
Saturdays at 1 P. M. 

Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of the 
late W. E. Gladstone, has been appointed 
warden of the Women’s University Settle- 
ment, Southwark, London. She will go 
into residence early in September. 

Mrs. Annie L. Nelson delivered the fare- 
well address at the commencement exer- 
cises of the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy last week. Miss Lydia M. 
Cherry and Charlotte A. O'Donnell were 
also members of the graduating class. 


Miss Anna Downey, of Evanston, III., 
National W. C. T. U. evangelist, is at 
work in Minnesota this month, She 


MAGULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
Men’s Clothing 


Spring Overcoats 
Made from covert cloths and other 
choice fabrics, 815 to 835. 
Spring Suits 
Oxford serges, fancy cheviots, etc., 
#18 to 828. 
Warm Weather Suits 


Blue and black worsted serges, with 
either lined or unlined coats. Striped 
flannel, ete. 


Livery Suits 


in whipcord for summer driving and 
stable use, 


Evening Dress Suits 
Coats swallow-tail or Tuxedo. 
pique evening waistcoats, 

Storm Coats. 

From Priestley Cravenettes and other 
rain-proof fabrics. 


Youths’ Clothing 


Overcoats, $18, 820 and 
School Suits in mixed serges 
and fancy cheviots. 
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Boys’ Clothing 


Spring Reefers and Top Coats, Sailor 


and Russian Suits, in 
washable fabrics. 
Suits. Dress Suits, 


woollen and 
Two-Piece School 


Fine Furnishing Goods 


For both Men and Boys, 


Custom Tailoring Dept. 
Carefully selected fabrics. Skill in 
cutting and trimming. Prices reason 
able for garments furnished. 


Entrance 398 Washington Street. 


Workshops in upper stories of both 


buildings 
3958 and 400 Washington St. 
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ble premiums which 
are given 


FREE 
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602 Washington Street, 
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preached recently in the Calvary Baptist 
and the Stewart Memorial Presbyterian 
Churches of Minneapolis. Miss Downey 
is the daughter of Charles G. Downey, 
professor of .mathematics in De Pauw 
University at Greencastle, Ind. Her 
mother was a leader in the crusade at that 
place. Miss Downey graduated from De 
Pauw University in 1877, was for four 
years professor of mathematics in Iowa 
Wesleyan University, and later teacher of 
Greek in De Pauw University. Believing 
herself called tu the ministry, she entered 
the evangelistic field in 1885, was pastor for 
nine months of the M. E, church at Kew- 
anee, Ill., and completed the course in 
the De Pauw Theological School in 1893, 
receiving the degree of Bachelor of Sa- 
cred Theology. She became State super- 
intendent of evangelistic work for the 
W.C. T. U. the same year, and in 1894 na- 
tional superintendent. She is said to have 
been the first woman in the United States 
to receive the degree S. T. B. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatr S. 


a: Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY,MAY 2, 


“A Duel of Hearts.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50e, 
Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50, 


Branch 





Prices: 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P].—Winter St.—Tel. §44 Oxford 


WEEK OF MAY 27. 


SULLY, WALSH & COMPANY 





Laughable Football Specialty 








AFTERNOONS: °° 10c, and 25c, 
EVENINGS: » 10c,, 25c. and 50c, 
HOLIDAYS 
and { 25c, and 50c, 
SATURDAYS: } 
_‘aahha Be os cE 














We know if you will try any 
style of Glove sold at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont Street, 
you will be pleased with the 
shape, wearing qualities, and 
price. The stock is the choic- 
est in the city. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N.Y.C. & H. R. RK. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tick ets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 








B. & A. R.R.to Albany, N.Y. C. & H.R. KR. R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 


ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


May Ist to Nov. ist, lool. 





From Class A Class B Class U 
PGR, cciene 00000996 $19.00 816,00 812.00 
8. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ 18.00 14.75 11,00 
POMS? 00000 000 - 16.26 14.00 10,50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 

ER cdccsss vecorence 16.75 14.00 10,50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton... - 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Athol....... 16.90 14.50 10,50 
Westfield... 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittafield....... -. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adamas........ 14.00 12.50 9.00 
Chatham............. 13.10 11.50 7.00 


CONDITIONS, 

Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May Ist to Oct. 28th, tinal limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped byagent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and good for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buttalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M., and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8S. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent 
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MAY AND JUNE. 
1. 
May comes, day comes, 
One who was away comes; 
All the earth is glad again, 
Kind and fair to me. 


May , day c , 

One who was away comes; 

Set his place at hearth and board, 
As they used to be. 


May comes, day comes, 

One who was away comes; 
Higher are the hills of home, 
Bluer is the sea. 


1. 
June comes, and the moon comes 
Out of the curving sea, 
J.ike a frail golden bubble, 
To hang in the lilac tree. 





June comes, and @ croon comes 
Up from the old gray sea, 

But not the longed-for footsteps 
And the voice at the door for me. 


A WAIF. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 
What is it to the fair New England shore 
The dancing, sparkling, singing wavelets 
bring, 
Vexed with the winter’s woe and wrath ne 





more, 
And laughing in the radiant face of spring? 


Oh, many a crimson leaf and shell of gold 
Tossed in a mist of silver-falling spray, 
Rich, curious shapes of beauty manifold 
Fringe the long, shimmering beach with 
colors gay. 


And lightly cast to land with smile and song, 
With graceful flowing forms and brilliant 
tints, 
Something lies dark the scattered wrack 
among, 
And to the morning’s joy a sorrow hints: 


A bottle, with dull surface crusted o’er 
With barnacle and shell and battered weed ; 

Passive it lies upon the shining shore, 
Waiting for pitying eyes its woe to read. 


Well has it kept a secret dark and drear! 
Broken at last by human hands, behold 
Its time-stained record: to the listening ear 
Steals life’s last bitter sigh of pain untold. 


A few faint words, the ship’s name and the 
date,— 
The Arctic Sea! 
died; 
Alone I perish.”” Ah, how long to wait 
Ere men should hear this anguished voice 
that cried! 


‘‘Last night the captain 


Death, the all-merciful, twelve years ago 
With welcome touch released this wretched 
soul; 
His message of despair tossed to and fro 
Twelve years, slow drifting from the frozen 


Pole. 
The spinning planet turned from sun to 
shade, 
From shade to sun, while o’er its spaces 


vast 
Of desolate sea the silent message strayed 
In storm or calm, and here it speaks at 
last. 


Nor is the clear May sun less bright, the 
day— 


Divinely fair!—less beautiful because 
This shadow has crept down the trackless 
way 
And reached our feet, and here, at last, must 
pause. 


Poor fellow-man! The pity thou didst crave 
Springs keen and warm; ’t is thine indeed 
to-day! 
But what avails it? Lonely is thy grave 
In that fierce silenoe, vast and cold and 
gray. 
Yetin the midst of Nature’s glad appeal 
To know her sweet, to recognize her fair, 
Though my whole sou! responds, I still must 
feel 
Thy pain, must hear the voice of thy de- 
spair. 


FOR FATHER AND THE TOWN. 


BY RUTH HUNTINGTON SESSIONS, 





“Sarilla, isn’t that Mrs. Bascom coming 
in at the gate?”’ 

Mrs. Slater peered out of the front win- 
dow over her glasses with a pleased ex- 
pression; visitors came seldom to the 
Slaters. But Sarilla, opposite her, frowned 
at the approaching figure. Why should 
Mrs. Bascom, a six-months’ addition to 
Speedwell society, visit a house whose 
eccupants had never called upon her? 
Sarilla bristled; this city woman whom 
she had thought charming and progressive 
was an interloper. 

“Good evening,’ said Mrs. Bascom, 
sweetly. ‘Is your father in, Miss Slater? 
I want to see him on a little business con- 
nected with the library we're starting.”’ 

“TI think he’s round somewhere,’’ an- 
ewered Sarilla, with some stiffness. 
“‘Won’t you walk in?’ She swung open 
the parlor door. The shutter stuck when 
she attempted to let in more light, and 
her guest hastened to say, tactfully: 

“Oh, I like the twilight. Pray don’t 
trouble.”’ 

‘The room needs air as much as any- 
thing else.’ Sarilla had suddenly become 
alive to every uncouth detail in her sur- 
roundings. ‘‘I’]] call father,” she added, 
and disappeared. 





“To see me, did you say?” asked Jor- 
dan Slater, coming in from the back porch. 
“What does she want of me instead of 
your mother?” Sarilla pretended not to 
hear. 

Mrs. Slater seemed a trifle disappointed 
as her daughter returned to the sitting- 
room, 

“I don’t see why she couldn’t have come 
right in here and made a family call,’’ was 
the mother’s comment. ‘Mrs. Burrell 
was telling me to-day how nice she is, 
and how she’s worked for that library. 
They say she has the greatest knack with 
people, the men especially. Why, it 
seems ’Lonzo Berts put up all the shelves 
for nothing, and you know he’s dreadfully 
close in his bargains. Do you s’pose, 
Sarilla, she’ll get pa to do anything? He 
don’t set much by books and libraries.”’ 

“She might.”’ But Sarilla’s ears were 
strained to catch echoes of the interview 
across the hall. She could see her father’s 
lank figure in silhouette against the sun- 
set-lighted window, rocking gently in his 
armchair, one hand stroking his long gray 
beard. Mrs. Bascom’s graceful figure 
bent toward him persuasively. 

“I came to you, Mr. Slater,’’ she was 
saying, ‘“‘because every one assured me 
you would help us. Your contribution 
can be in books or money, you know, just 
as you like. They say you are so public- 
spirited.”’ 

Sarilla felt the moisture stand out on 
her forehead. 

‘‘That’s what they call Mrs. Bascom’s 
tact, I s’pose,”’ she reflected. ‘If ‘tis, I 
don’t care for it. She’s nothing much, 
after all. She was just a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, anyway, before she married and went 
to the city. She thinks she can come 
round pa—”’ 

‘*You get your love for books from your 
Aunt Maria, not from me,’’ observed Mrs. 
Slater, musingly. ‘‘Does she seem to be 
convincing pa?”’ 

‘‘He’s speaking now.’’ Sarilla could 
not hear the low-toned words, but she saw 
a smile break over Mrs. Bascom’s face, 

‘Really?’ the birdlike treble exclaimed. 
“Twenty or thirty volumes, you say? 
Why, Mr. Slater, that is a magnificent 
gift, certainly magnificent! Iam sure the 
ladies will be delighted. No one has done 
so much for us.”’ The two came out of 
the. parlor together, Mr. Slater’s face 
wearing a curious flattered expression 
which contradicted his dry “Good even- 
ing’’ to the visitor as she took her leave. 

Sarilla sank into her chair with a sick- 
ening sensation that had attacked her sev- 
eral times of late. She had always accept- 
ed careful calculating as a matter of course 
in the household, enjoyed what she could, 
and tried not to wish for anything further; 
but recently a depressing suspicion had 
flashed upon her more than once, a suspi- 
cion that would recur however fiercely she 
tried to lay it low, that her father was not 
exactly what is called generous. It pos- 
sessed her now as he entered the room. 

‘‘Well,’’ began Mrs. Slater, laying down 
her work expectantly, and taking off her 
glasses. ‘‘Did she want you to give some- 
thing to the new library?”’ 

‘“‘That was what she came for.’’ Mr. 
Slater seated himself by the other win- 
dow, and folded his hands on his knees. 
Sarilla spoke up uneasily: 

“You promised her something, didn’t 
you, father?’’ 

“Yes. I want you to go up to-morrow 
morning, Sarilla, and take the books out 
of that box in the attic, I’m going to 
give them to the library; the ones you put 
up there when we got the new parlor 
bookcase. There’s a round basket with 
two handles in the corn-house that'll hold 
them, and you can tie a cloth over the 
top. I'll take them down to the hall to- 
morrow afternoon in the wagon.”’ 

‘‘Those books?”’ Sarilla’s face blanched 
with dismay. ‘‘Why, father, there isn’t a 
single one that would do! I put them 
there because they weren’t of any use. 
Oh, don’t send them!”’ 

It was the first vehement protest that 
had ever been made to the head of the 
Slater family. His face hardened. 

“That isn’t any of your affair, Sarilla. 
A book’s a book. I told the woman what 
I intended to do, and she can use them or 
not, as she likes.”’ 

Sarilla almost wrung her hands in the 
gathering darkness. The room seemed 
stifling. She hardly heard her mother 
murmur, ‘‘Maybe they could sell them for 
something, or exchange them.’’ The 
dreadful misgiving had received confirma- 
tion. Jordan Slater was neither open- 
handed nor public-spirited. He was—and 
the neighbors must have known it long— 
a close-fisted man. He had never sub- 
scribed to a single town enterprise, and 
he would not now. He was simply un- 
loading rubbish on the library. 

That evening, when Mr. and Mrs. Slater 
went to their room on the ground floor, 
Sarilla lighted her candle and stole softly 
up-stairs. The attic stairs creaked as she 
ascended them. A wave of hot air met 
her at the top, and the candle flickered in 
the big raftered space, where trunks, old 
beds and spinning-wheels and flowered 





bandboxes stood neatly ranged. Down 


the aisle in the middle of the room Sarilla 
walked with solemn purpose. There at 
the end stood the box of banished books. 

She set her light on the floor, and pulled 
them out with trembling fingers. Dingy, 
sombre bindings—wasn’t there even an 
ornamental cover that could be made 
available to the public? 

“Census Report, 1840." She put the 
dark green volume hopelessly aside and 
took up another. ‘‘Combe on the Consti- 
tution of Man.””’ Who would ever peruse 
that—or Bloodgood’s “Vision of Judg- 
ment,’’ or the three bound volumes of 
“The Ploughman’s Journal, 1867-1870°"? 
She ran over all the titles. 

“Oh, nobody will read those!’’ she 
wailed in despair. 

There was not one redeeming feature in 
the collection. Sarilla laid her hot face 
down abjectly on an old school dictionary 
which had lost most of its leaves. She 
could see the ladies at the hall opening 
the basket of books with expectancy, and 
she could hear the peals of laughter mixed 
with vexation at her father’s expense. 

‘*There’s no use,’’ she muttered at last, 
taking up her candle. ‘‘I can’t let them 
make a laughing-stock of him, and I 
won’t! He doesn’t understand, anyway. 
I must do something.”’ 

She crept softly down the stairs again 
into her own bedroom, It was a sanctum 
with which no one interfered; the home 
of her treasures and the delight of her 
heart. Mr. Slater’s thrifty application of 
fresh paint about the place every spring 
kept the gray blue floor shining under its 
braided rugs, and with her own hands 
Sarilla ‘“‘did up’’ the muslin curtains. 
The furniture was plain, but in one corner 
stood some old bookshelves which she had 
varnished and curtained with breadths of 
an outgrown blue gown hung upon brass 
rings. Here were her precious books, 
some of them bought with Christmas 
money, some sent by Aunt Maria from her 
city home. She drew the curtains back 
and looked at the books lovingly, but she 
repressed her weakness sternly. 

‘“*It will be grand for the village to have 
a library! Some folks will enjoy it so. 
’Melia Martin, sitting in that room all the 
time; and old Mrs, Blake; she does love 
reading. We ought to do our part, of 
course,.’”’ But oh, those old friends to 
whom she had always been able to go 
back with fresh enjoyment! 

‘“‘There’s ‘The Lamplighter!’’’ she 
mused, taking down a worn red volume. 
“I’ve read that since I was a child, It’s 
old-fashioned, but I guess there never was 
a girl yet that didn’t like it. I ought to 
put it in.’’ Then she took ‘‘Lorna Doone.” 

‘*That would set ’Melia nearly crazy. I 
wonder why I never lent it to her. And 
‘Ivanhoe!’ It makes you forget every- 
thing when you get intoit. There! Some- 
body’ll enjoy it as I've done. Oh dear, 
and ‘David Copperfield’ and ‘Dombey and 
Son’ and Whittier’s and Longfellow’s 
poems—no, I don’t believe anybody’d care 
for poetry—and yet they might.’’ She 
patted the blue and gilt covers. 

“And ‘Idylls of the King’—Aunt Maria 
was so good to send me that!—and Rus- 
kin’s ‘Crown of Wild Olive’—to think of 
my buying that blessed little book in the 
first place because it was cheap! It'll 
give folks something to think about, any- 
way. Oh, and my set of Shakespeare— 
no, I can’t! I guess there are thirty with- 
out it.”’ But the collection was not large, 
after all. Twenty-eight—twenty-nine— 
thirty—yes, there would be just one book 
over. 

“T guess I’ll keep Longfellow’s poems. 
I must have something left!” Then be- 
gan an arduous task, for there were in- 
scriptions and marks to be rubbed out, 
and many stocking-footed expeditions up 
and down-stairs; but finally, after mid- 
night, the box was filled again, and in 
Sarilla’s own book-shelves stood rows of 
gloomy volumes, the one little white- 
bound copy of Longfellow shining among 
them like a small gravestone. Once a 
door opened down-stairs, and she stopped 
with bated breath as her father went into 
the hall and listened. 

“No; there’s nobody up,” she heard 
him say as he went back to bed, and she 
felt like a hypocrite. ‘It’s for his sake, 
though,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and the town’s. 
I wouldn’t have done it for anything 
else.” 

Mr. Slater found the basket of books 
with a white cloth tied neatly over them, 
the next day. Mrs. Slater looked a little 
apprehensive as he drove away. 

‘‘Sarilla,"? she said, timidly, ‘‘should 
you think they could make any use of 
those?’’ 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Sarilla bent with 
a smile over the skirt she was pressing. 
“I guess they’d rather have them than 
nothing.’’ And this was the only conver- 
sation on the subject between mother and 
daughter. 

Saturday evening brought the county 
paper. Mr. Slater, stretching himself 
back in his easy chair to enjoy it, first 
perused a long article on the feeding of 
poultry, over which he grunted. 





**They make fools of the animals nowa- 
days,’ was his comment. ‘No self-re- 
specting hen would ever lay on such diet 
as that.’’ Then he passed on to the local 
items, and those from Speedwell caught 
his eye. 

‘The ladies interested in the new libra- 
ry,”’ he read, “have met with unexpected 
success, Our public-spirited and large- 
minded townsman, Mr. Jordan Slater, 
made a donation this week, including val- 
uable works of fiction and poetry, ancient 
and modern, and a fine set of Shakespeare. 
This splendid gift is highly appreciated by 
all, and will be a lasting monument to his 
generosity.’’ 

Mr. Slater held the paper nearer his 
eyes and studied it, then laid it down 
again, with an uneasy cough. What did 
they mean? A book was a book—but the 
box in the attic had never held those 
things. He fidgeted in his chair and read 
the article a third time. His name had 
never been in the paper before. Finally 
he got up and walked out to the barn. 

“I'd like to see that Gazette, if your 
father’s through with it,’’ remarked Mrs, 
Slater to Sarilla. ‘Why,’ she exclaimed, 
‘there’s something about pa’s gift to the 
library. Sarilla! Sarilla! Did you know 
what he was givingthem? He didn’t take 
any of yours by mistake, did he?”’ 

‘*What does it say?’’ asked Sarilla, lean- 


ing over her mother’s shoulder, “Oh— 
why—no; my bookcase is full.’’ 
‘Well, that is kind of queer. Jordan,”’ 


said Mrs, Slater, as her husband entered, 
‘‘do you see this piece in the paper about 


you? Isn’t it nice?’’ 
**Nice?”’ her husband echoed, scorn- 
fully. ‘It’s a joke; a low, mean joke! 


Some fool, I suppose, thought he’d have 
fun out of me. That’s what you get by 
trying to please folks!’ There was an 
angry quaver in his voice, and his hands 
twitched. 

“*You’ve got a tongue, Sarilla,’’’ he ob- 
served presently, turning round and fac- 
ing her. ‘I hope you'll use it to let peo- 
ple know what you think of a low-down 
thing like that! If I'd known—”’ he broke 
off again. 

‘Why, what possessed them?’’ Mrs. 
Slater said, excitedly. ‘‘Making fun of 
you, Jordan? No, it’s a mistake; they’ve 
mixed some one else’s donation up with 
yours. Don’t you believe they have, Sa- 
rilla?”’ 

But Sarilla’s hands covered her face and 
she was trembling. The enormity of her 
deed came over her. She dared not look 
upon her father’s outraged countenance. 

**Pa,’’? she ventured at last, “it isn’t a 
mistake at all. I don’t know what you'll 
say, but I sent my books instead of those 
old ones. I couldn’t bear to have them 
laugh about it, and I knew they would. I 
knew what kind of books they wanted. 
I’ve had lots of pleasure out of my libra- 
ry,’’—her voice broke,—‘‘and I wanted 
other folks to have some, too, and I 
thought I'd like you to get the credit of 
doing something nice for thetown. O pa, 
please forgive me this time!”’ 

It was the tone of the little girl who had 
not since her childish misdoings sobbed 
out this plea. Mr. Slater softened, but 
his dignity was still to be respected. 

“T wish you’d carried out my orders 
and done as you were told, Sarilla,’’ he 
said shortly, turning away; and taking up 
his hat from the hall table, he left the 
house. 

Sarilla went miserably to bed, leaving 
her mother also tearful, Breakfast the 
next morning was a rather constrained 
occasion, but after it her father called her 
into the little one-story wing room where 
he kept his desk and papers. 

‘Daughter,’ he began, with unwonted 
gentleness, ‘‘I’ve been thinking it over 
about those books. It kind of came home 
to me last night how bad you felt about 
giving ’emup. The fact is,x—ahem!—I’ve 
never given anything to the town, and I’m 
not sorry to let the thing stand as it is; 
but I want you to fill up your shelves 
again, either by buying back those books 
of yours or getting new ones. I calc’late 
this’ll get about the number you sent in. 
If you don’t explain, I presume it isn’t 
folks’s business, anyway.” . 

‘“‘Why, father!’ Sarilla looked down be- 
wildered at the roll of bills in her hand. 

‘Mrs. Bascom shall never know,’ she 
said, with her arms round his neck.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





GROWTH OF DAY NURSERIES. 

One of the significant facts of city life 
is the growth of the day nurseries. They 
have grown at the rate of two hundred 
per cent. in the last five or six years. 
Originally intended for the babies of wid- 
ows, it is found that ninety per cent. of 
the children in day nurseries have both 
parents living. The mother is obliged to 
go out to work because her husband is 
out of work, or is ill and cannot work, or 
is dissipated. 

Even with the rapid increase in the 
number of day nurseries, there is always 
a surplus of applicants. Whether this in- 
dicates that more and more married wom- 








en are becoming wage-earners as well ag 
housekeepers, whether it means that more 
and more fathers cannot support their 
families, or that they are losing their 
sense of responsibility in the matter and 
do not try, are interesting questions,— 
Harper's Bazar. 





THE COST OF A MONARCHY. 


HastTInGs, ENG., May 3, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The WomAn’s JouRNAL lately pub. 
lished a notice of the British Civil List, 
and contrasted the sums to King Edward 
and to Queen Victoria as indicating the 
usual thing—more money to men, less to 
women, 

The Civil List is fixed at the beginning 
ofareign, The Queen was a girl, with- 
out husband or children, and things were 
cheaper in 1837 than now; everything igs 
far dearer now, and had a Queen succeed. 
ed, her Civil List, like that of King Ed- 
ward, would have had to be increased in 
amount. There is no question as to man 
or woman in the matter. 

The following comparative statement of 
the Civil List of the United Kingdom with 
those of the leading monarchies of Europe 
for 1900 shows that the monarchy is not 
such an expensive thing in England as 
elsewhere: 


United Kingdom. £553,000 
Germany... 800,000 
Austria 969,000 
Russia 969,000 
Italy 602,000 
Spain . 380,000 


The above figure for the United King. 
dom represents between 3d. and 4d. per 
head of the population per annum, and 
not more than 1-2 per cent. of the total 
yearly national expenditure, K. B. 





A USE FOR EMPTY HOUSES. 





Some of our readers may recollect see- 
ing an account of an experiment in philan- 
thropy tried by Mrs. Kehew, of Boston, 
last summer,—the giving up of her city 
home to the occupancy of some self-sup- 
porting girls during the absence of the 
family in the summer, says the Philadel- 
phia New Century Journal. As there 
must be many who did not see or hear of 
it, we give a short account, thinking that 
it may be a help to people of like mind to 
try a similar experiment in the city or 
suburbs. For luxurious homes in our 
suburbs, where the air is far purer and 
fresher than any within the city streets, 
are deserted in the summer for seaside or 
mountain resorts. 

Mrs. Kehew, wife of a millionaire mer- 
chant living ina large house on Beacon 
Street, is the president of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Bos- 
ton, and is associated with a number of 
philanthropic enterprises. A good many 
years ago she became interested in the 
project of giving relief to the working 
girls, especially during the hot months. 
Last year she had a chance to carry out 
this plan, which proved a complete suc- 
cess, owing partly to the fact, she thinks, 
that she ‘had the good fortune to be able 
to help out an altogether exceptional 
class of girls.’’ 

We believe that class to be very large; 
that, in fact, their name is legion. 

The project, while philanthropic, was 
not a charity, and was shared in by those 
not desiring charity. She was the posses- 
sor of a large, airy house in a quarter of 
the city where the breezes, coming across 
the bay from the ocean, are cool and in- 
vigorating; and this house was empty 
during three months of the summer, in 4 
city where thousands of people are crowd- 
ed together in close, stifling streets and 
alleys, where a breath of pure air seldom 
penetrates, and where many working girls, 
especially those who do not live in their 
parents’ homes, are obliged to put up with 
small, stuffy bedrooms. How could she 
give more efficient relief to some of these 
at less expense to herself than by making 
her comfortable and spacious house use- 
ful to others, instead of letting it lie idle 
during those three months? 

So she offered five girls the use of this 
house, with board and the services of her 
cook, for four dollars aweek apiece. One 
of these girls was an assistant in a school 
of housekeeping; another was employed 
in the same school; the third was a sten- 
ographer; the fourth earned a scanty liv- 
ing by her needle; and the fifth was em- 








What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids cours- 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues. 
They are commonly due to defective diges- 
tion but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor and general 


debility. 
How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


which also builds up the system that has 
suffered from them. 

It is the best of all medicines for all 
bumors, | 
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ployed in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
at the State House. They had the entire 
run of the house and the use of the piano. 
They made out their own menus, and did 
their own marketing, and this so prudent- 
ly that they really lived within the four 
dollars. 

One of the girls said, at the close of the 
summer: “I think that this is the very 
first summer in my whole life that I have 
fully enjoyed myself.” 

Mrs. Kehew is reported as speaking 
thus, after the experiment was tried: 

“There are rows upon rows of houses 
in the Back Bay of Boston, as well as in 
every other large American city, which 
are closed up tightly before the first of 
May every year, and which remain closed 
until the first of October on the average. 

‘“‘Now, I say, why not let the mistresses 
and masters of these locked-up houses 
put apy philanthropic ideas they may 
have into practical operation by trying 
some such experiment as | have this sum- 
mer? They need not be afraid of the re- 
sults to their furniture. Put the working 
girl on her honor, and she will far surpass 
in her treatment of other people’s prop- 
erty many society girls whom I have met 
jn the most select circles. Don’t offer the 
houses for nothing. They wouldn’t take 
them if you did.” 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 

The Political Equality Club of Warren, 
O., at its May meeting, with Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton in the chair, voted unani- 
mously to recommend the Ohio W. S. A. 
to ask the Legislature of 1902 for a law 
granting to tax-paying women of the 
State ‘‘the right to vote upon questions of 
raising and disbursing public monies.”’ 

W. C. Deming, who had just returned 
from Wyoming, addressed the club. He 
said of woman suffrage in Wyoming: 

‘There is no question or issue about it. 
The people accept it as they do the Decla- 
ration of Independence, or any other right 
or law in force. With rare exceptions 
they are pleased and satisfied with it. 
The influence of women is for the best 
interests of society and State. The elec- 
tions are quiet, orderly and dignified. 
Rowdyism at the polls is unknown. The 
best men are as a rule put up by both par- 
ties, and women hold the balance of 
power. 

‘Women in Wyoming have not grown 
masculine or mannish with suffrage. 
Men treat them as courteously and con- 
siderately there as elsewhere. In short,”’ 
said Mr. Deming, “I saw no difference 
between Wyoming women and women 
anywhere else; and I believe if one hun- 
dred intelligent, discriminating men who 
were ignorant of political and social con- 
ditions in this country, were sent to 
Wyoming and had to make a report, they 
would find absolutely no difference to the 
prejudice of Wyoming women, under 
thirty years of suffrage, over Ohio or 
Pennsylvania women, who have practi- 
cally no voting privileges at all.”’ 





MAY IN WASHINGTON. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On Thursday, May 9, the District of 
Columbia Woman Suffrage Association 
held its fortnightly meeting in the Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, on G Street, N. W., to 
listen to a programme of varied interest, 
transact business, and elect officers. A 
goodly membership was present. 

Dr, Clara W. MacNaughton, the presi- 
dent, read a valuable paper giving the his- 
tory of the Association from its inception 
in 1867. The following is an extract: 


The great achievement of the year has 
been the incorporation of the Association, 
which marks the beginning of a new ca- 
reer of usefulness in woman’s cause ap- 
propriate to the new century. How much 
it may signify depends upon the loyalty 
and determination of its membership. 
The National Club House, which is one of 
its aims, and on which we should now 
concentrate our efforts, will enable us to 
aid the suffrage work of the nation, as it 
was aided and sustained in the earlier 
days by our illustrious forerunners. The 
establishing of memorials to distinguished 
women will enable us to convey to future 
generations some idea of the women to 
whom they will owe their enlarged oppor- 
tunities. In this connection it gives me 
great pleasure to state that the first Me- 
morial Fund to come into the custody of 
the Association is for the final payment of 
Adelaide Johnson for the busts of Lucre- 
tia Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and 
Susan B, Anthony, now in the Corcoran 
Gallery. It is to be our earliest endeavor 
at the opening of the next Congress to 
secure the passage of a bill permitting the 
placing of these busts in the Capitol. 

Mr. John W. Hutchinson gave with 
much effect the monologue, ‘“‘And he 
worried about it,’’ written by Mr. Sam 
Walter Foss, of Somerville, Mass. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster delivered an ad- 
dress both pointed and eloquent. An ani- 
mated discussion took place between Mrs. 
Clara Bewick Colby, of the Woman’s Tri- 
bune, and Mrs. Ellen Powell Thompson, 





an active worker in club associations, 
concerning the adoption of amendments 
to the constitution of the Association. 
The discussion will be concluded at an 
adjourned meeting. 

It was an interesting gathering, a rep- 
resentative assemblage of District profes- 
sional women. Mrs. Belva Lockwood was 
there, the least conspicuous of women, 
except from womanliness of appearance. 

Mrs. Lockwood was admitted to the bar 
in 1873, and won her way in 1879 to be 
admitted to practice in the U. S. Supreme 
Court. One catchword of her presiden- 
tial campaign of 1884 always lingered with 
me as more effective than most expres- 
sions of campaign origin. The query, 
“Where is Apollo Belva-dear?”’ Its subtle 
appeal to finer sensibilities aroused within 
me many years ago a great desire to see 
Mrs. Lockwood, which was not gratified 
until within the past 15 months. The 
perpetrator of that joke certainly should 
have received a fine compensation, for it 
was copied from paper to paper. It was 
a hit, that should have led to the erection 
of a statue to Mrs. Lockwood, if not to 
her election. Mrs. Lockwood to-day oc- 
cupies the desk of a busy woman lawyer 
in Washington, in a basement office of un- 
pretentious appearance that suggests fat 
cases by the law of contrasts. 

At this suffrage meeting Mrs. Lockwood 
presented the outgoing secretary, Mrs. 
Mary L. Talbott, with the ‘‘Life and Remi- 
niscences of Elizabeth Cady Stanton.”’ 
The following officers were reélected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. Clara W. 
MacNaughton; vice-president, Dr. A. E. 
Portman; recording secretary, Mrs. J. T. 
Mackrille; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Georgie B. Johnson; treasurer, Miss E. 
Barton; auditor, Mrs. F. M. Kemball; 
director, Mrs. Carrie E, Kent. 

Washington will be one of the most de- 
lightful Sunday cities in the country when 
the doors of the Library of Congress are 
thrown open on that day as well as those 
of the Public Library, which, though oc- 
cupying cramped quarters at present until 
the completion of the new Carnegie Li- 
brary, yet contains many valuable books. 
If, at the coming Convention in Minneap- 
olis, Minn., a petition were drawn to ask, 
that the Library of Congress be opened on 
Sunday, many grateful Washingtonians, 
deprived by busy week-days from access 
to the Library, would look with favor upon 
the woman suffrage movement and lend 
their aid in the struggle for the ballot. 
For the final and most momentous battle 
in this cause must be fought right here in 
the nation’s Capitol. 

Within the past few days I have meta 
number of gentlemen who have expressed 
themselves in favor of the ballot for wom- 
en. One of them, Mr. Albert Clarke, has 
been a subscriber for 32 years to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, 

Judge Doan, of Ohio, an accomplished 
postprandial story-teller, related with 
much glee how he once spent one hundred 
dollars for his wife, who is not a suffra- 
gist, to return to Ohio to vote for her sis- 
ter in some local election. Judge and 
Mrs. Doan are Quakers, and were active 
participants in the humane efforts of the 
‘Underground Railway’’ of abolition 
memories. During the past winter in La 
Fetra’s café, Judge Doan’s table has ever 
been the centre of a group of interested 
talkers. Judge Doan enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being one of five Congressmen 
whose speech on the tariff reached over 
two hundred thousand circulation. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster was found at home 
by me with a weighty, typewritten article 
before her, the thesis of a young woman 
soon to take a degree in the Washington 
Law School for Women. The 60th page 
did not indicate the half of the thesis. 
‘What are our girls coming to,’’ I hear 
some man murmur, ‘with this craze for 
intellectual diversion and study?’’ Mrs. 
Foster would add, ‘*To the same end as 
man, only by a more circuitous route.”’ 
For months the name of Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster would arouse a mental picture of 
the National Republican Committee, with 
Mr. Hanna in the centre and Mrs. Foster 
ina smaller oval at the top, surrounded 
by a notable group of Republican cam- 
paign workers. Have you seen the pic- 
ture? Mrs. Foster is president of the 
Woman’s National Republican Associa- 
tion of Washington, D.C. All its mem- 
bers are not residents of Washington. The 
qualification for a secretary of any State 
in this Association is that ‘‘she must be a 
woman of intelligence and good judgment, 
and a Republican from patriotic purpose, 
not for personal ends, or for the sake of 
any one ‘cause,’ however great or holy.’’ 
During the campaign of 1900, Mrs. Foster 
for six weeks spoke two or three times a 
day, in churches, halls, schools, temples, 
and homes, up and down the State of 
Utah. 

The final vote of the State was by a 
large majority for McKinley, while in 
1896 the large majority was for William 
J. Bryan. Mrs. Foster commented on the 
fact that in Utah there.isa-branch of silk 
industry entirely in the-hands of women 





A lavender silk basque was brought out 
as a specimen of the silk weaving of the 
Utah women. Not only in Utah but in 
other parts of the West the silk industry 
is under a State Bounty and National Pro- 
tective Tariff Laws. Here’s a chance for 
designing girls,—pardon the pun,— and 
who will compete? Will not the Jour- 
NAL Offer a prize for the best design of 
the gingko leaf woven in silk tissue, to be 
sold only to women suffragists? A. w. 





LAMENESS in the muscles and joints 
indicates rheumatism. Don’t dally with 
it a minute. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and cure it. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 











For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Ags 
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WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a de eaty unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 

It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandiug of all intelligent eople, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
3 ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
genes ial temperament. All important questions 
n eogeee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.—Woman’s Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.—Boston- 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
— to understand the laws which affect them, 

there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 

reader will consider it dry. hose whose cause 

he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 

and women ev erywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 

pearanc 2e of 30 able a champion.—American Law 
ew. 





Tolstoi does not Slay to Eat. 
Why should you? 


GO TO THE 


VEGETARIAN 
Dining Rooms 


No. 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Second Floor. Elevator at No. 21. 


Purest of foods, best of service, clean, 
quiet and cosy rooms, Live a8 nature in- 
tented fou should. os ‘ 





HOTELS. 





BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances forthe comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston. 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











On the European Pian. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first- class in every re- 
spect. Elevator ree — and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 
THE — est, Best Appginted and Most Liberal 


otel in the ity, with the Most Cen 
tral and Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO, 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station, 


Proprietor. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest o 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer, 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


EBBITT HOUSE 


Washington, D. C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


Heated throughout by Steam and Open 
Grates and lighted by Electric Lights 
and Gas. 

H. C. BURCH, Manager 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Stree ! BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 


WHY DO YOU TRY 


To keep your eyeglasses clean with a soiled and 
—— handkerchief,. or 
anything you can lay your) 
hands on, when you can} 
have one of these beauti-| 








ful little instruments put 
right into your hands by/The “LITTLE GEM”’ 


mail, postpaid, for only! 
25 CTs., stamps or cur- Eyeglass Cleaner. 


rency. Agents Wanted. Sample and terms 265c. 
J.W. Youngjohn, M’f’r, 293 Cohgress St.,Boston 





———— 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOV8 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 
Leave Boston and New England points 


Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Serings ond 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 


Passenger Trains, and their ularity is evide 
that we eller the best. - ad ~—_ 
Write for handsome itinerary which ores fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 


Chicago. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent. 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


sample lien of the “Sunset” ine, a 
me pubites en devoted to the development 
of the t, will be sent on application 
on receipt ort 5 p—~ | in stamps. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


SS 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Dx ti Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical f . 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, pl ans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 
Wagon sis daily : fa city 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

At the Episcopal Convention just held 
at Athens, Ga,, the committee on consti- 
tution and canons reported in favor of the 
resolution offered by the Rev. Mr. Beatty 
of Athens to change the canon so as to 
enable women to vote in the election of 
vestrymen. The Atlanta Journal says: 


The report of the committee was pre- 
sented by the Rev. C. B. Wilmer of At- 
lanta, who took the occasion to make a 
strong and graceful speech in favor of 
allowing women to vote. 

Rev. F. F. Reese, of Macon, took the 
floor in opposition to what he called ‘‘fe- 
male suffrage in the church.” 

Mr. Charles A. Read, of Atlanta, took 
issue with Rev. Mr. Reese on both of his 
expressed reasons for opposing female 
suffrage. 

The Rev, H. A. Judd, of Macon, madea 
violent speech against the proposed amend- 


ment. He spoke of those women who de- 
sired to vote as being ‘‘misguided fe- 
males;’’ in fact, so intemperate did this 


good man become in his denunciation of 
female suffrage in the church that the 
Rev. H. Baldwin Dean, of Atlanta, rose to 
a point of order and stated that the lan- 
guage of the Rev. Mr. Judd on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘misguided females’’ was too ob- 
jectionable to be permitted on the floor 
of the convention. 

Rev. C. B. Wilmer, of Atlanta, as chair- 
man of the committee on constitution and 
canons, then closed the debate on the 
woman suffrage question in an admirable 
speech, and ably refuted every argument 
that had been brought against it. 

On motion of Mr. F. H. Miller, of Augus- 
ta, the vote was taken by orders, the 
clergy voting separately from the lay del- 
egates, and a majority of each order being 
required to sustain the resolution. 

Bishop Nelson being the first clergyman 
called upon to vote, cast his ballot against 
the resolution. It was noticed, however, 
that he responded ‘‘No”’ with some hesi- 
tation, and cast his eyes uneasily toward 
the rest of the hall, where there were 
many ladies gathered to testify their in- 
terest. 

When the secretary announced the re- 
sult, it was found that 19 clergymen and 
9 parishes had voted in favor of the reso- 
lution, while only 6 clergymen and 5 par- 
ishes had voted against it. The bishop 
then announced that the resolution had 
been adopted, and that henceforward the 
women would be allowed to vote in elec- 
tions for vestrymen. 

“The forces of progress won,’’ says the 
Atlanta Journal, in a congratulatory ed- 
itorial on the action of the convention. 

This incident has led toa lively con- 
troversy between Mr. Judd and Mr. Read 
in the Atlanta Journal. Mr. Read, being 
told that his arguments for equal suffrage 
in the church would logically lead to 
equal suffrage in the State, admits it, and 
makes an able and vigorous argument in 
favor of the full ballot for women. 





The annual conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal church are voting this year on 
the proposed new constitution, which 
authorizes the election of women as dele- 
gates to the General Conference, and thus 
abolishes all sex distinction in the ecclesi- 
astical politics of the denomination. The 
Outlook says: 

As far as the returns have been received, 
the indications are that the vote will be 
overwhelmingly in favor of adopting the 
new constitution, Most of the conferences 
that have voted so far are in the East, 
where opposition to the admission of 
women has been deep-seated, but even 
here the vote shows a surprising change 
of sentiment. The autumn conferences, 
which are nearly all in the West, will roll 
up great majorities in favor of the consti- 
tution; and even among the Germans, who 
have stood like a bulwark against the 
admission of women into the governing 
body of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
there are unmistakable evidences of a 
change. The signs of the times, there- 
fore, point to the early termination of a 
hard-fought battle, upon which many per- 
sons outside of the denomination have 
been looking with interest, and to a situa- 
tion unique in the history of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church—a General Confer- 
ence in which men and women shall sit 
together, deliberate, transact business, 
and enact legislation for the benefit of 
their common church. 

The opening address at the Commence- 
ment exercises of the Cobb Divinity 
School, Lewiston, Me., last week was by 
Miss Mabel Caroline Andrews. She was 
born in Norridgewock, Me., and was fitted 
for Bates at the Concord (N. H.) High 
school, From Bates she was graduated in 
°97, and has this spring completed the 
Divinity School training. Already Miss 
Andrews has done considerable work as a 
preacher. For a year and a half, from 
May, 1898, to the fal! of °99, she preached 
at Wilmot Flat, N. H., and since then, 
while continuing her studies at the col- 
lege, has been heard frequently at Barker- 
ville and Greene. On Jan. 1 she was 
called to her present station at Madison. 
There are 155 members in the Free Baptist 
Church, of which she is now pastor, and 
she has charge also of another parish at 
North Anson. 

At the meeting of the United Brethren 
Gerieral Conference, at Chambersburg, 
Pa., Bishop H. L. Barkley, of California, 
preached on “Adam and Eve and Man’s 
Fall.”’ He said part of God’s punishment 





of woman was to make man the head of 
the family. Heis ‘‘boss’’ of the house, 
he said, or there is trouble. He should 
be “buss;’’ God so ordered. Many women 
of the congregation reproached him after 
the sermon for his utterances. 


On the same Sunday, May 12, Rev. 
Nellie C. Robertson, of Foreston, Ill., a 
regularly ordained minister of the Rock 
River Conference of the United Brethren 
Church, preached to a large congregation 
in the United Brethren Church in Ship- 
pensburg, Pa. 


The Woman’s Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, which met 
in Philadelphia in connection with the 
General Assembly, has carried on educa- 
tional and evangelical work in nineteen 
States and Territories during the past 
year, It has a membership of about 130,- 
000, and its receipts during the year 
amounted to $357,201. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Genera] 
Assembly in session at West Point, Miss., 
on May 20 settled the question whether 
women might be elders, by permitting a 
young woman from Kentucky to retain 
her seat. 


“At the Yearly Meeting of the other 
body of Friends, in this city,’ says The 
Friends’ Intelligencer of Philadelphia, ‘‘the 
proposal was made, in men’s branch, that 
there be women members in the Meeting 
for Sufferings,—the standing executive 
committee, which represents the Yearly 
Meeting during the year, commonly called 
in our body the Representative Com- 
mittee. The proposal was supported by 
Samuel N. Rhoads, John B. Garrett, and 
others, and was referred to the Meeting 
for Sufferings itself for consideration. 
As itis now composed of men only, the 
nature of its conclusions will be looked 
for next year with interest. London 
Yearly Meeting gave way in this particu- 
lar two or three years ago, after having 
excluded women from the Committee 
since the formation of the Society. It is 
at once curious and interesting to see the 
decay,—very gradual in many quarters,— 
of the idea that women are by nature in- 
ferior to men in intelligence and judg- 
ment.”’ F. M. A. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZE. 

Mrs. Matilda Dodd, of Jefferson, Ia., 
has given $10,000 to Drake University to 
endow a chair, adding this to $15,000 pre- 
viously given. 





A second edition of the book on ‘“Do- 
mestic Service’ written some years ago by 
Professor Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar 
College, has just been issued. It contains 
an additional chapter giving the results of 
an inquiry into ‘‘Domestic Service in Eu- 
rope,” comparing it with the same prob- 
lem in America. 

Miss Ava M. Stoddard, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has just 
won the hundred-dollar prize offered by 
the College Equal Suffrage League for the 
best essay in favor of equal suffrage, to 
the surprise of Radcliffe, Wellesley, and 
other colleges. The prize was open to 
competition by the women studying at all 
the Massachusetts colleges, and a Welles- 
ley student and a Radcliffe student have 
both won honorable mention. Miss Stod- 
dard is a girl from Aroostook County, 
Maine. She is in her second year at the 
Institute, taking the regular course. Her 
mother is engaged in newspaper work at 
Augusta, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The dramatic novel- 
ty for the coming week will be the first pro- 
duction in Boston of ‘‘A Duel of Hearts.” 
The play was a French drama which 
Mrs. Davenport-Lander arranged with the 
title ‘‘Edged Tools,’’ and this version has 
been rewritten from that of Mrs. Lander. 
It is essentially romantic, Its plot shows 
the dangers attending flirtation. The 
heroine, a brilliant society favorite, is a 
character calling for exceptional dramatic 
ability, and depicts a widely varied range 
of emotions. Following “A Duel of 
Hearts,’’ on Monday, June 3, comes ‘‘Be- 
cause She Loved Him So.’’ Choice choco- 
late bonbons wil] be distributed at the 
Monday matinees. 

—_——__@—_— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Marvels have been accomplished to meet 
the demand of amusement seekers for 
novelties. It remains for Boston Music 
Hall to present on its capacious stage a 
genuine game of football, with the regula- 
tion number of players, in the familiar ac- 
coutrements, such as is waged every au- 
tumn among the rival colleges. This 
specialty will be given by Sully, Walsh & 
Co. Comedy will play a large part in the 
game. A splendid aggregation of musi- 
cians are the five Nosses. Dooley and 
Kent are names to conjure with. Hill and 
Huil are acrobatic grotesques. Wilton 
and Van Auken experts on the horizontal 
bars. Others will be the Three Westons, 
Loney Haskell, Purvis and Darroll, Riley 
and Hughes; the Tanakas, Nellie V. 
Nichols, Pierce and Egbert, Burden, Doll 





| and Burden, Josephine Beyerle, Eugene 


O’ Rourke and company; and the Vito- 
graph, with fresh motion views. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. — Saturday, 
May 2%. Reception to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe at 
the Vendome ati1 P.M Annual Luncheon at 2 
P.M. Tickets to be purchased of the Treasurer, 
Mrs. G.T. Perkins Huntington Ave., Boston, 











WANTED.—Copying or writing of any kind, 
collecting rents, or position as housekeeper. 
Best of references given. Address C. M. R., care 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL, Boston. 





Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas frontand side; grove; 86 
feet above Charles Kiver; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





To Rent in the suburbs, furnished or un- 
furnished. picturesque modern unused stable, 
suitable for summer housekeeping or studio. 
Two finished rooms, good water, shace trees, two 
minutes to electrics. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephens St. 








DIRECTORY 


OF THE 


SHUMAN 
CORNER. 


Men’s and Boy’s 
Clothing. 


CUSTOM, CLERICAL, UNIFORM 


AND 


LIVERY DEPARTMENTS. 


Men’s, Boys’, Ladies’ and Girls’ Hats, 
Shoes and Furnishing Goods. 


OAK ROOM. 


Ladies’ Snits and Coats (manufactured 
exclusively by men tailors.) 
Misses’ and Girls’ Suits and Coats. 


LADIES’ GARMENT ANNEX. 


Ladies’ Waists, Gowns, Wrappers and 
Dressing Sacques. 


IVORY ROOM. 


Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets 
Gloves. 

Art Department. 

Infants’ Apparel. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Washington and Summer Streets. 





and 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $59.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
League map folder, you will see the 
necessity of buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
can offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 
Established 1873. 24 Door Seuth of Winter Ot 





Patrician Shoes 


For Women. 





Oxfords 
$3.00 





Stitched Aloft. 
Patrician Oxfords 


With flexible heavy soles, for golfing or 


other sport, are seasonable essentials. 
a pair fitted to your feet. 


Have 
You'll be sur- 


prised that a shoe at this price can fit and 
look so well and be so comfortable from 


the very start. 


As to wear, our guarantee is behind 
every pair of Patricians we sell. 


Take elevator 


to Women’s 


Shoe De- 


partment on our second floor. 





R. H. White Co. 














A Notable Book of Reminiscences. 





With two portraits. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A JOURNALIST 
ByWilliam J. Stillman. 


2 vols. 


His life-story opens vistas not seen in those of Dr. Hale, Col. 
Higginson, Lowell, and Parkman, and is perhaps even more valuable 
in estimating the average Yankee character and its possibilities 
under the happy influence of cosmopolitan experience... . 


The Adirondack Club, with the three Lowells, Dr. Estes Howe, 
John Holmes, Emerson, Agassiz, Prof. Jeffries Wyman, Judge Hoar, 
Dr. Binney, and Horatio Woodman among its members, is the sub- 
ject of two charming chapters, and another is devoted to Lowell, 
and then comes an account of a third visit to Europe, more profit- 
able than either of the others, both in its effect upon the traveller's 
art and in its friendships.—New York Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., - = Boston. 





8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 


Sent, postpaid, by 
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STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 B St., Bost 

A full supply of Temperance Books and 

flete at r ble prices. Subscrip- 

tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 

official organ of the State Union. A 

bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 

perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HakrioT T. Topp, Cor. See’y.. 











BOARD OF POLICE. 


37 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, May 1, 1901. 





NOTICE TO OWNERS AND KEEPERS OF DOGS: 
Owners and keepers of dogs in the city of Bos- 
ton are hereby notified that dog licenses expire 
annually on the 30th day of April, and that un- 
less they are immediately renewed prosecutions 
may be made as provided in the Public Statutes. 
Applications may be made and licenses obtained 
at the several Police Stations throughout the city. 
THOMAS RYAN Clerk. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——————— 
Jehn Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street 
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